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The Library of Congress Prepares 


for Emergencies 


By JERROLD ORNE 


Sponsored by the Committee on National Defense Activities and Libraries, 
this article was written by Mr. Orne, a Fellow in Library Science 
of the Library of Congress, at the suggestion of the 
Librarian of Congress. 


ECAUSE of the accelerated tempo and 
B increased destructiveness of mod- 
ern warfare, the Library of Congress be- 
lieved it desirable to take certain 
precautions for the safeguarding of the 
collections. ‘The magnitude of this task 
becomes evident when it is recalled that 
the collections of the library include ap- 
proximately six million books and pam- 
phlets, six million manuscripts, two 
million maps, and one and one half mil- 
lion prints. 

The plan of operation involved the 
selection from this total of three distinct 
classes of material. The first comprised 
the most valuable materials in the custody 
of the Library of Congress: the records 
of the origin and development of Ameri- 
can democracy. Translated into terms 
of library material this means primarily 
the Constitution of the United States, 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
papers of the Continental Congress, the 
Articles of Confederation, and the papers 
of the presidents. Included also are a 
few extremely rare items which have 
significance for the history of civilization 
in a wider sense such as the Magna Carta, 
the Gutenberg Bible, and the Stradivarius 


violins. This category of material was 
self-selective and presented no problems 
but the problems (difficult enough) of 
packing and storage. 

The second category included a great 
mass of books and pamphlets of an im- 
portance second only to those invaluable 
materials. Books, etc., of the second cate- 
gory are to be given the greatest possible 
protection after the claims of the first 
group have been adequately satisfied. In- 
cluded here are the irreplaceable, the rare, 
and the costly items chosen from the gen- 
eral collections of the library as well as 
from its several subject divisions. The 
methods of selection employed will be 
explained in detail below. 

The third unit included books, pam- 
phlets, and other working materials which 
would be necessary to the maintenance of 
a constant and adequate library service to 
Congress and other branches of the fed- 
eral government during an emergency and 
regardless of emergency conditions. This 
meant essentially a practicable reference 
collection particularly strong in fields es- 
sential to a wartime economy. Such ma- 
terials would necessarily remain within 
the library’s walls, but would be assigned 
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to locations of the greatest safety. 

Because these three categories are not 
mutually exclusive units, there are cer- 
tain materials which cut across artificial 
lines of demarcation. Here the problem 
is partially solved by the use of duplicate 
copies, but for those items that are unique 
circumstances necessarily force a choice. 

Planning was further complicated by 
the presence of several unknown factors. 
The first of these was uncertainty as to 
the amount of time required to complete 
the work. This problem was decided ar- 
bitrarily by establishing a terminal date, 
allowing one week for planning and four 
weeks for execution. There was no spe- 
cific evidence upon which to base such an 
estimate, but it had the virtue of estab- 
lishing a psychological goal toward which 
effort could be directed and it proved 
to be not too inaccurate. 


STAFF REQUIRED FOR TASK 


A second unknown was the amount of 
staff required to complete the task. Since 
it was essential to avoid the curtailment 
of regular library service, it soon became 
apparent that supplementary aid would 
be required. Appeal was therefore made 
to the staff for volunteer workers, and 
some seven hundred responded. Through- 
out the four week period the staff con- 
tributed liberally of its time. During the 
last three weeks a nucleus of full-time 
workers drawn from the staffs of the di- 
visions kept the work going during the 
day. In almost every division, the re- 
spective staffs carried out their regular 
duties on the usual working schedule, and 
contributed to the defense effort by the 
voluntary contribution of additional time. 
A further complication arose from the 
difficulties of preparing such a large body 


of material for rapid removal. This 


problem was largely resolved by the de- 
tailed development of the plan which was 
prepared before the work was actually be- 
gun. 


First STEP IN PLAN 


The first step in formulating the plan 
of action was a systematic study of meth- 
ods for handling the so-called ‘General 
Collections.” Since these general col- 
lections encompass all materials not under 
the direct supervision of the subject di- 
visions they are the largest single unit 
in the library. They comprise some two 
million pieces representing all letters 
from A to Z of the classification schedules. 
The surveying of this heterogeneous mass 
was facilitated by the initial elimination 
of certain large classes of material. All 
of § (agriculture), for example, could be 
ignored because of the superiority of the 
holdings of the library of the Department 
of Agriculture. R (medicine) would also 
be adequately cared for by the defense 
measures of the library of the Surgeon 
General’s Office, and L_ (education) 
could be consigned to the Office of Edu- 
cation. Other groups of material could 
be eliminated as relatively unimportant. 
In these preliminary decisions two funda- 
mental principles operated: (a) the con- 
sideration of the collections in the light of 
other libraries in the area, and (b) the 
relative importance of the materials. 

The remaining classes of the general 
collections were then examined for the 
determination of group two materials, 
those items to be given great, but not 
prime, protection. A plan based on the 
selection of experts in each field of human 
knowledge was, after due consideration, 
rejected as impracticable. As an alterna- 


tive an arbitrary date line (1912) was 
established for most of the classes. 


This 
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decision was predicated on the assumption 
that publications prior to that date had 
historic significance and should be pro- 
tected by storage, while subsequent publi- 
cations might well have implications for 
future defense needs and should therefore 
be held in the reference collection. This 
rule, though arbitrary in its conception, 
was not inflexible in application, deviation 
being permitted wherever circumstances 
so indicated. ‘To this end every class and 
subclass was critically scrutinized for the 
the elimination of all superfluities. 


SELECTION AND LISTING 


These assumptions having been care- 
fully formulated and tested, the actual 
work of selecting and listing was begun. 
Since a major objective was the pres- 
ervation of American culture and the 
democratic record, classes E (American 
history), fF (American local history), and 
J (political science) were chosen for first 
consideration. Within the major criteria, 
certain minor decisions were applied. In 
class E, for example, all reprints of 
speeches made in Congress were rejected 
because of their appearance in official 
sources, and ready availability in many 
libraries. The selection of material was 
made by the reading room staff, based on 
the 1912 date line principle, with certain 
logical and necessary deviations, the entire 
operation following the larger plan of list- 
ing the more relevant classes first. “Thus 
in order of priority after E, F, and J 
came CS71 (American genealogy), Q— 
QH (general and natural sciences), Z 
(bibliography), PS (American litera- 
ture), PR (English literature), and H 
(social science). In these classes it has 
been thought most reasonable to remove 
to storage publications prior to 1912. 
Materials published after that time are 


assumed to be replaceable with relative 
ease, and hence not to be given this type 
of protection. 


WorkKING COLLECTION 


For the third unit, which is the work- 
ing collection, there remain practically 
intact all materials published since 1912, 
and in some fields all publications regard- 
less of imprint date. 

Classes BF (psychology), CB (history 
of civilization), D (world history), E 
(American history), U (military science), 
Y (naval science), and Z (bibliography) 
are represented by one copy of each pub- 
lication. From Class T (technology) 
was chosen one copy of each book pub- 
lished since 1900 while to classes H 
(social science) and J to JX (foreign 
documents and political science) the 1912 
date line was applied. The daily press is 
represented by one complete file of Wash- 
ington newspapers, and periodicals are 
present in current files. The backbone of 
the entire collection is a complete set of 
standard reference works withdrawn from 
reference alcoves of the several reading 
rooms. 


AIM OF PLAN 


As defined, these three levels of library 
material reveal a single underlying prin- 
ciple that ramifies throughout the whole 
and encompasses all subordinate objec- 
tives. That aim has been to create in 
these three units a nuclear collection about 
which could arise a new Library of Con- 
gress, capable of rendering satisfactory 
service, even though the remainder of its 
resources might suffer complete destruc- 
tion. 

Like other institutions of its kind, the 
Library of Congress includes a number 
of important subject collections admin- 
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istered by the several divisions. It is at 
once apparent that each of these presents 
special problems arising from the _pe- 
culiarities of its materials, the abilities 
and extent of its staff, and the character 
of its services. Uniformity of procedure 
in the defense work of the divisions has 
been constantly urged, but deviation from 
the general pattern has been adopted when 
circumstances required. The extent of 
such adaptation is briefly indicated below. 


SELECTION WITHIN DIVISIONS 


Selection for storage in the Aeronau- 
tics Division was based entirely on the 
criterion of historical significance. Ob- 
viously, current material is so important 
to defense activities that only the historic 
can be sacrificed to storage. To the latter 
were assigned the books and manuscripts 
comprising the Chanute and Tissandier 
collections. 

To the holdings of the Documents Di- 
vision the three criteria of rarity, irre- 
placeability, and 
applied. 


historic value 
Segregated for special pro- 
tection was one complete set of the docu- 
ments of the first fourteen Congresses of 
the United States. Foreign documents 
known to be rare and difficult or im- 
possible of replacement 
designated for 


were 


were likewise 
protective measures. 
Choice here was necessarily dependent al- 
most entirely upon the experience and per- 
sonal knowledge of the division staff. 
The Fine Arts Division selected for stor- 
age three distinct units of material. The 
first of these was the scale drawings and 
photographic negatives of the Historic 
American Buildings Survey. Not only 
are they unique but even more significant 
is their historic importance, for many of 
the buildings studied no longer exist, 
while others would be unlikely to survive 
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the devastation of wars. ‘The second 
unit included the most valuable prints 
from the division’s extensive collections, 
selection being based on intrinsic worth. 
The third unit was drawn from the large 
collection of folios. These are rare, valu- 
able, and not widely held by other li- 
braries. Some 1100 titles have been 
selected from approximately 8000 vol- 
umes. 

The Hispanic Division clearly typifies 
the application of the nuclear collection 
principle. The only valuable or irre- 
placeable materials it reports are contained 
in a small deposit of early Puerto Rican 
material of historical importance. It pro- 
poses to take this as a whole. Beyond 
that, it has made a selection of approxi- 
mately one thousand volumes out of a 
total one hundred thousand, to form the 
basis of a new collection, should the pres- 
ent holdings be destroyed. It is plain 
that the value of this material in compari- 
son with units in other divisions is rela- 
tively small; but a proposed scheme of 
priorities in the removal of the materials 
will compensate for such inequalities. 

Selections for preservation of the Law 
Library were judged on the basis of unique- 
ness, irreplaceability, or value. Unique 
are the manuscripts and books known to 
be unavailable elsewhere. The _ irre- 
placeable items are largely incunabula and 
items extant in very few copies; and the 
valuable titles are those proved costly by 
auction and book sale records. 


MANUSCRIPTS A PROBLEM 


The Manuscripts Division presented one 
of the most difficult problems of selection 
Almost all of its collec- 
tions are composed of unique pieces; its 
reproductions being chiefly copies of Euro- 
pean archival and manuscript materials 


in the library. 
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which even now may be destroyed. From 
this wealth of original sources an effort 
has been made to distinguish levels of 
value by reason of historic, political, or 
similar considerations. Primary atten- 
tion was given to manuscripts relating to 
the history of democracy. ‘The problem 
of the Manuscripts Division was not so 
much one of selection as arrrangement. 
Theoretically, all the manuscripts are of 
sufficient value to justify complete pro- 
tection. Further, they do not contain 
How- 
ever, their bulk is such that plans for 
rapid removal require a careful considera- 
tion of priorities. A thorough study of 
the holdings of the division has revealed 
the claim of each item to protective meas- 
ures, the degree to which certain manu- 
scripts take precedence over their fellows, 
and the amount of storage space that will 
be required. 


materials essential to war service. 


IRREPLACEABLE Maps SELECTED 


Selection in the Maps Division was based 
chiefly on irreplaceability since it is here 
largely synonymous with historical im- 
portance. Designated for preservation 
were maps, atlases, and views in manu- 
scripts, as well as certain annotated or rare 
printed maps. One copy of each world 
atlas and many special subject atlases 
printed before 1750 were segregated, and 
a selection was made from atlases bearing 
imprints from 1750-1830. 

The problem of the Music Division was 
greatly simplified by the present arrange- 
ment of its materials. Since its establish- 
ment in 1902, the division has segregated 
in enclosed cases all rare and unique items. 
These include music, valuable association 
copies, and many limited editions. These 
materials were segregated because of their 
uniqueness, irreplaceability, intrinsic, or 
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association value. In addition, certain 
small unitary collections were added in 
toto, such as Americana, Civil War sheet 
music, and early opera librettos. It is 
the belief of the music division that all 
remaining books can be replaced with rela- 
tive ease. 

The Orientalia Division has divided its 
definition of irreplaceability according to 
degree of rarity. The higher level in- 
cludes those unique items which, once de- 
stroyed, could not be reproduced even in 
photographic facsimile. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


Because bound periodicals are included 
in the book stock of the general collections 
and the divisions, the Periodicals Division 
confined its attention to the newspaper 
collection. American newspapers were di- 
vided into three groups: the first included 
all files through the year 1820, the second, 
irreplaceable items published between 
1821 and 1880, and the third a similar 
selection after 1880. Foreign newspapers 
were divided into two groups, all early 
issues through 1800, and selected titles 
after that date. Irreplaceability was the 
sole criterion applied by the Periodicals 
Division, and their methods of segregation 
are a notable example of effectiveness in 
breaking down a large and unwieldly col- 
lection into manageable units that admit 
of classification according to priority. 

The collections of the Rare Book Di- 
vision represent by definition a high de- 
gree of selection, yet from an aggregate 
of 128,000 volumes, defense plans neces- 
sitated further winnowing. Selections 
from the general holdings of the division 
were based primarily upon irreplaceability 
and uniqueness, intrinsic value being a 
secondary consideration. But other fac- 
tors had always to be weighed. Certain 
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sections relating to specific subjects were 
judged as units. This was particularly 
true for material relating to the discovery, 
settlement, expansion, and social and cul- 
tural development of America. Likewise 
sources for the early history of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were emphasized. 
Specialized collections within the di- 
vision were judged as separate units. 


Certain of these, namely incunabula, 
early printing, Spanish-American  im- 
prints, American imprints, copyright 


records to 1870, and Confederate State 
imprints, were considered to be of sufhi- 
cient value to warrant removal in toto. 
Treated in like manner were the 
Thatcher Collection, American news- 
papers, and broadsides, except that here 
segregation in two groups of relative im- 
portance was considered desirable to em- 
phasize more strongly the most valuable 
materials. In the Jefferson, Fabyan, and 
Franklin collections, and the early Eng- 
lish imprints and juvenilia certain resid- 
ual titles were designated for retention 
in the library. 

The collections administered by the 
Semitic Division are rather limited. Se- 
lection here was based on intrinsic value 
and irreplaceability, and the items chosen 
were chiefly early printed works. 

Selection in the Slavic Division com- 
bined two fundamental principles. Rarity 
was the first consideration, but judgment 
here is complicated by the current scarcity 
of all Slavic material. The second ob- 
jective was the preservation of a nuclear 
reference collection. The product of 
these two principles was the formation of 
a compact basic library in the field of 
Russian culture, supplemented by a num- 
ber of outstandingly rare items. 

The Smithsonian Division bears the sole 


responsibility for the publications of 





learned societies—local, state, national, 
and international. The great bulk of the 
collections dictated rigid selection. Early 
series of publications of American societies 
before 1900 were designated. For foreign 
countries selection of one complete set of 
but one society per country was possible. 
In most instances the national learned so- 
ciety was chosen. 

To summarize the defense preparations 
of the several divisions, two inclusive ob- 
jectives are seen to operate, first, to safe- 
guard the essential records of democracy, 
and second, to preserve a nuclear refer- 
ence collection, should a rebuilding of the 
library be necessary. The attainment of 
these objectives has been sought through 
the application of the three criteria of 
selection—irreplaceability, rarity, and in- 
trinsic value—in varying proportion and 
priority according to each division’s par- 
ticular need. 


New TECHNIQUES DEVELOPED 


The wide variety of materials to be 
listed for defense purposes necessitated the 
development of several new techniques. 
Since the general collections, because of 
their great bulk, presented the most diff- 
cult problem, the system devised to handle 
them became, in so far as circumstances 
permitted, the basic procedural pattern 
for the several divisions. 

The principles of selection, as outlined 
above, having been established, selectors 
carefully worked through the classes of 
material indicating to labelers the vol- 
umes to be chosen. To the spine of each 
book segregated there was affixed the de- 
fense label, a white disc bearing a red 
eagle. Volumes so marked were consecu- 
tively removed to trucks, where they were 
again checked for accuracy of shelf ar- 
rangement by staff members. Truck loads 
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thus prepared were ready for listing. 

Listing was accomplished by individuals 
working in pairs, a typist and an assistant 
to withdraw the volumes from the truck 
and indicate the bibliographical informa- 
tion to be copied. Call number, short au- 
thor entry, short title entry, abbreviated 
imprint, number of volumes, and date 
were considered on long (84 x 14 inch) 
‘sheets, in units of original, one yellow, 
and three white onion-skin carbons. 
When the listing of each truck was com- 
plete, it, together with the corresponding 
lists, was passed to proofreaders, also 
working in pairs, who checked the entries 
for accuracy. A_ blue-penciled check 
across the defense label signified satisfac- 
tory completing of the listing process. As 
rapidly as each truck was finished, its con- 
tents were returned to their normal loca- 
tions on the shelves. 

Finished sheets were disposed of as fol- 
lows. Copies one and five were retained 
as a permanent record within the division. 
The yellow carbon was immediately cut 
into individual entries and pasted on card- 
board dummies. ‘These will be substi- 
tuted for the books in the event of the 
removal of the latter. The dummies will 
further serve to indicate titles missing 
between the time of listing and date of re- 
moval. Copy three will be preserved 
intact as an official list of all materials 
deposited elsewhere. Copy four will be 
deposited at a point of security remote 
from the library and its depositories, and 
will serve as added insurance against the 
destruction of copy three. 


DEPARTURES IN PROCEDURE 


Because of variation in type of material, 
certain departures from the basic proced- 
ure were necessary. Folio titles, which are 
shelved separately, were, after selection 
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had been made, listed directly from the 
shelflist entries thus avoiding the han- 
dling of heavy volumes. Typed listing 
was impossible for the collection of the 
Oriental Division, and for the Indic cul- 
ture materials. Detailed copying was also 
deemed impracticable for the long de- 
scriptive entries of the Map Division. The 
Music Division and the Rare Book Divi- 
sion, with 40,000 and 30,000 items re- 
spectively, maintain shelflists of such 
adequacy that photographic reproductions 
of entries seemed the most economical pro- 
cedure. These divergent problems were 
resolved by the development of 
photostatic processes. 

Process No. 1 consisted of full size 
reproductions of cards in groups of 21. 
For this purpose, a metal plate was so 
constructed that three vertical columns 
of seven cards each were held in uniform 
alignment while being photostated. By 
this arrangement, the cards were repro- 
duced on 18 by 24 inch paper with very 
little waste. This technique was used for 
Orientalia, Indic culture, and part of the 
rare book collections. Its use was neces- 
sary when the full information covered 
the entire card, and when nothing less 
than complete entry was sufficient for 
identification. 

Process No. 2 was devised to photostat 
a greater number of cards in a single op- 
eration. The form consisted of a three 
sixteenth inch piece of black cardboard cut 
to 22 by 28 inches. Four rows of columns 
were lined in the 22 inch direction, allow- 
ing a five eighths inch margin between the 
first and second and third and fourth 
rows. An inch and one quarter space was 
allowed between the second and third 
rows to provide margin so that the sheet 
could be cut in half producing two 
columns of cards on each sheet with uni- 


two 
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Centered in these columns 
were pasted strips two and one half inches 
wide, cut from stamp stock sheets. These 
strips are composed of pieces of thin card- 
board seven eighths inches wide, pasted on 
heavier sheet and overlapping each other 
to form consecutive pockets, each seven 
eighths inches deep. By slipping the bot- 
tom of the cards into these pockets the 
cards could be held in alignment while the 
board was transported to the photostat 
machine. Another advantage of the use 
of these pockets is the fact that the amount 
of the card which may be copied can be 
varied at will in strips of seven eighths 
inches simply by skipping the necessary 
number of pockets. The 
photographed at 20 per cent reduction in 
order that the 18 by 24 sheet would 
record the cards placed on the 22 by 28 
inch board. This method provided space 
for a maximum of ninety-six library cards 
and was employed by the Music Division 
in copying its shelflist. 


form margins. 


forms were 


PLywoop CONTAINERS 


Our considerations of the types of 
packing boxes led us to the choice of a 
collapsible, metal-reinforced plywood con- 
tainer, similar to the one used by the 
British Museum. This type of container 
can be manufactured quite cheaply in 
quantity; it is light in weight and a large 
number can be stored unassembled. 

We have determined that our normal 
size box should be 12 by 18 by 30 inches. 
This size will hold approximately three 
and one half cubic feet of books. When 
filled it will weigh close to 140 pounds. 
A considerable number of odd sizes are 
required to pack maps, bound newspapers, 
prints, and large folios. Obviously it is 
most economical to keep the number of 
box sizes to a minimum. 
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The boxes will be lined with water- 
proof paper, and layers of books will be 
separated by sheets of old newspapers. 
The books will be packed by two people 
working together, and a team of the 
labor crew will remove the filled boxes. 
These boxes are rigid enough to bear 
the weight of six or seven others when 
piled up. 


CONSUMMATION OF PLAN 


With our first plans effectively under 
way, it was not difficult to set a final 
point when all operations would be at a 
“ready for action” stage. 
made the goal. 


June 1 was 
All points in our plans 
were completed or developed to a satis- 
factory degree by that date. 

We have completed the preliminary 
selection and listing of materials for re- 
moval to also 
been made for storing the most precious 
objects of this group under optimum con- 
ditions. Tentative 


storage. Provision has 


plans have been 
worked out for storage of the remainder 
in depositories of geographic safety, and 
these plans are receiving continued at- 
tention. Finally, the plan for the organ- 
and transfer of the emergency 
working collection has been completed. 
We have had expert engineering advice 
as to the best location for that collection 
within the library buildings and each 
unit of it has been assigned a definite 
location in our plan. 


ization 


Consideration of 
the measures to be taken for the protec- 
tion of the library buildings goes forward 
under expert guidance. 

Assuming the necessary financial sup- 
port, we are in a position to begin the 
transfer of the selected materials to places 
of safety within a period of two or three 
weeks following a warning from military 
sources. 


























Reading Materials for Service Centers 


By MARION A. MILCZEWSKI 


Fifteen librarians from coast to coast have contributed information on pres- 
ent service to newly organized recreational centers for army, navy, 
and defense workers. 


ROVISION OF READING MATERIALS for 
| on centers which are being opened 
in cities and towns near or adjacent to 
concentrations of army and navy personnel 
and industrial workers is a new area of 
service in the national defense effort 
which will provide libraries in all parts 
of the country with another opportunity 
to extend their services and to aid in na- 
tional defense. These centers are distinct 
from the recreation halls maintained in 
the army cantonments and naval stations 
by the Army and Navy. The civilian 
service centers are operated privately in 
communities in order to give the armed 
forces a place of wholesome recreation 
while they are on leave. Some libraries 
have already made explorations of this 
new area. Others have gone beyond the 
exploratory stage and are giving full- 
fledged service. 

The experience of those libraries which 
have made some attempt to serve the men 
who use the service centers will be espe- 
cially valuable in view of the recently 
announced plans of the United Service 
Organizations for National Defense, Inc. 
which plans to set up 339 service clubs 
in defense centers near army camps, naval 
stations, and defense industries through- 
out the U. S. and its overseas bases. 


The United Service Organization is 
composed of six cooperating agencies, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the National 
Catholic Community Service, the Salva- 
tion Army, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
and the National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion. The A.L.A. was invited to join 
the U.S.O. but declined, primarily because 
the A.L.A. represents public institutions 
more largely than private institutions. 
Nevertheless we have assured government 
officials and the U.S.O. that the A.L.A. 
and local libraries would cooperate to the 
extent of our and their abilities. The 
U.S.O. is now engaged in a campaign to 
raise funds with which to operate the serv- 
ice clubs which the government is contem- 
plating erecting and equipping. Not only 
will the organizations provide their own 
programs in the buildings, but they plan 
to cooperate with local groups to marshal 
all community resources for the mainte- 
nance of morale. Plans for the buildings 
provide for reading facilities in a so-called 
“quiet room.” Libraries, offering one of 
the most influential community services, 
have an opportunity to extend their in- 
fluence and service by cooperation. Li- 
brarians will in most cases have to make 
the first move by offering their services 
and that of the library. 
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ActTIVE PRoGRAM AT LOUISVILLE 


In response to letters to librarians 
throughout the country asking for infor- 
mation about what was being done about 
reading materials for the service centers, 
many varied answers were received. One 
of the most ambitious and active programs 
of cooperation is that described by Harold 
F. Brigham, librarian of the Louisville 
Free Public Library. ‘Louisville has 
found itself a major center of defense 
activities, having approximately 40,000 
soldiers in three adjacent Army posts; 
having under construction or already in 
production ‘the world’s largest’ smokeless 
powder plant, a bag loading plant, a naval 
ordnance plant, and untold expansion of 
established industries involved in the pro- 
duction of defense materials; and con- 
fronted with all the problems of distorted 
economic conditions and ‘dislocated popu- 
lations.’ 

“To meet the situation in Louisville 
created by the influx of thousands of 
soldiers, defense workers and their fami- 
lies a Mayor’s Committee has been func- 
tioning. The public librarian has served 
on this committee in his capacity as chair- 
man of the local Council of Social Agen- 
cies. He is also serving as a member of 
the newly organized local U.S.O. execu- 
tive committee (as a Y.M.C.A. director), 
and as adviser to the State W.P.A. Li- 
brary Project with its large emphasis now 
on defense projects. 

“A magnificent Soldiers Center is in 
full operation. In it the public library is 
maintaining a library with W.P.A. as- 
sistance. This library is made up pre- 
dominantly of current magazines and 
out-of-town newspapers all obtained by 
gift subscriptions. 


“If and when the U.S.O. may establish 





recreation buildings near Louisville the 
public library is prepared to take the ini- 
tiative in establishing reading rooms in 
these and to assist in maintaining such 
reading rooms, probably with W.P.A. as- 
sistance.” 

“A club for enlisted men, located in 
rented quarters and locally supported, is 
to be opened here in Seattle about May 
8 with a hostess in charge,” reports Jud- 
son T. Jennings, librarian of the Seattle 
Public Library. ‘The public library plans 
to supply old magazines. The library is 
issuing borrower’s cards to soldiers and 
sailors who present their identification 
cards. These borrowers cards are good 
for one year only.” 


CENTER IN DowNTOWN DENVER 


Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian of the 
Denver Public Library writes, “For sev- 
eral weeks the Civilian Military Hospital- 
ity Association composed of representatives 
of twenty-seven local agencies, including 
one from the Denver Public Library has 
been making plans for a community head- 
quarters for the men in military service 
in the Denver area. On April 28 a Sol- 
diers’ Recreation Center was opened in a 
convenient downtown location. The cen- 
ter is equipped with comfortable and at- 
tractive furniture, fountain _ service, 
showers, recreation facilities, pool, ping- 
pong tables, etc., and a library corner 
with books and magazines supplied by the 
Denver Public Library. A permanent 
staff is in charge whose purpose is to make 
the center the clearing house for all social 
activities for the men in service. The 
library will keep in close touch with the 
center and will expand its service to meet 
the need and demand.” 

Emily Sanders, librarian of the Charles- 
ton, §.C., Free Library reports that, “The 
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SoLpieRS SOCIAL SERVICE OF SAVANNAH 


Charleston Service Men’s Club, a recrea- 
tion center sponsored by fourteen local 
organizations for the use of army, navy, 
marines, and coast guard stationed in the 
Charleston defense area, was opened 
March 1, 1941, and the Charleston Free 
Library offered to place there in a special 
room a collection of books and magazines. 
The library through press and radio soli- 
cited gifts of new books and magazines 
for the club and the response in gifts of 
the latter was gratifying.” 


COOPERATION WITH AIR BASE 


In Orlando, Florida, the Albertson Pub- 
lic Library, according to Olive Brum- 
baugh, 


librarian, is already active in 


providing reading materials and is making 


plans for further cooperation. “The Al- 
bertson Public Library of Orlando is 
endeavoring to cooperate with the Army 
Air Base located partly inside and partly 
outside the city, and to aid in providing 
reading rooms wherever service centers can 
be established. A building has been 
erected on the base to be used as a library 
and reading room. 

“The Albertson Library will provide 
books and magazines for the use of the 
soldiers in the Y.M.C.A. center and in 
date not 
much has been accomplished, but plans 


the recreational center. To 
are under way. 

“The library has thrown open its doors 
to all soldiers as a central reading room, 
and expects to extend full service to the 
men at the air base in the near future.” 
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BotH PRIVATE AND PusBLic FuNpbs 


A group of citizens in Monterey, Calif., 
with the help of private and municipal 
funds established an army and navy recrea- 
tion center in the old Pacific Building. 
The Monterey Public Library helped in 
gathering and preparing books for use in 
the center. The library has also furnished 
recreational books from its own stock and 
purchased popular reprints out of its book 
budget to place in that center. 

Trenton, N.J., has two service clubs 
which were set up by the local defense 
committee. Howard L. Hughes, li- 
brarian of the free public library, is 
chairman of a subcommittee which keeps 
the buildings supplied with books and 
periodicals. 

The Richland County Library at Co- 
lumbia, $.C., plans to place browsing de- 
posits in the recreation centers which are 
to be established for the soldiers in the 
city of Columbia, according to Mrs. Lucy 
Hampton Bostick, librarian. 

Julia Ideson, librarian of the Houston 
Public Library, reports that the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce has opened an 
adequate rest and recreation center for 
soldiers off duty. Through the sugges- 
tion of the library a W.P.A. unit has been 
set up in a large balcony of the center to 
handle and prepare books sent in. 

“Just outside the Government Reser- 
vation of Fort Dix,” writes Hazel C. 
Clark, librarian of the Burlington County, 
N.J., Free Library, “there is a local 
recreation center supported and staffed 
by the social agencies of this area. 
A library is in the process of being estab- 
lished at this center and the county li- 
brarian has conferred with the people in 
charge as to how it may best be taken care 
of. In some cases special request books 
have been lent directly to the center. 
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“The question of a Recreation Center 
for soldiers is under discussion in Mount 
Holly and the county librarian has re- 
ceived a request to meet with the com- 
mittee who are having an organization 
meeting this week. The county librarian 
has already been approached in the mat- 
ter of supplying the reading matter when 
the center is established.” 

On the state level, E. Louise Jones, 
library adviser of the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries, states that the 
division is cooperating with the W.P.A. to 
provide books for recreational reading 
rooms which may be established near 
Camps Edwards and Devens. 


Pus.iic Lisraries Atso UseEp 


The soldiers in many areas have been 
quick to find the library in the commun- 
ity near the camp, whether there has been 
a center for them or not. The absence of 
service clubs has made it all the more de- 
sirable for the library to open its doors to 
the soldier for recreational reading in such 
places. 

Wherever service centers are located a 
demand is always expressed for books and 
magazines. The librarians responsible 
for book service in the communities where 
such centers are located or planned should 
feel themselves obligated to see that ade- 
quate service is extended to service men. 
The library may find it possible to place 
a deposit of duplicates from its collection 
or new books in the center or it may take 
the lead in a campaign for books and 
magazines which can be sorted and put 
in shape by the library staff. The first 
represents a simple direct extension of 
service, the second of indirect aid. Many 
elaborations of both techniques can and 
have taken place. ‘The important con- 
sideration is that the library be intimately 
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associated with making available or seeing 
that books are made available for the serv- 
ice centers. 


DEFENSE MEETINGS AT BosTON 


Of special importance to librarians in 
areas where defense activities are particu- 
larly pressing will be the pre-conference 
meetings of the A.L.A. Committee on Na- 
tional Defense Activities and Libraries, 


News from 


UNOFFICIAL worD from Washington 
indicates that a recommendation for a 
special library defense appropriation was 
made by the U.S. Office of Education 
and approved by the Federal Security 
Administration. The latest unofficial re- 
port is that this request has been disap- 
proved by the Office of the Director of 
the Budget. Presumably, therefore, the 
library item will not be included in the 
Administration request for appropriation. 
Whether there is any possibility of having 
the item restored by action of some mem- 
ber of Congress is not known. 

It may be well for librarians whose de- 
fense needs are pressing to continue to 
write their senators and representatives, 
or even better, to ask their mayors or 
prominent citizens to do so. 


THE LANHAM BILL 


Libraries perhaps be able to 
strengthen their defense services through 
the Lanham bill, H.R.4545, which passed 
the House of Representatives May 9, but 
must still be approved by the Senate. It 
would provide an appropriation of 
$150,000,000 for defense areas for “any 


facility useful or necessary for carrying 


may 


on community life, but . . . primarily to 


schools, waterworks, works for the treat- 


ment and purification of water, sewers, 
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Wednesday, June 18, at 10:30 A.M. and 
2:30 P.M. in the Hotel Statler, Boston. 
The meetings will be open for discussion 
and will give librarians an opportunity to 
consider the ways in which library serv- 
ice can best be related to what is happen- 
ing in the world. The whole time will 
be given over to questions, answers, and 
discussion ; no speeches or papers are con- 
templated. 


Weashin eton 


sewage, garbage and refuse disposal facili- 
ties, public sanitary facilities, hospitals and 
other places for the care of the sick, recrea- 
tional facilities, and streets and access 
roads.”” Funds would be expended under 
the Federal Works Administrator. 

This bill is a committee substitute for 
the earlier H.R.3570, which was in more 
general terms. Charles Taft, Assistant 
Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Re- 
lated Defense Activities, John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, and 
Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service Divi- 
sion, had brought libraries into the picture 
in March at the hearings by the House 


Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, on H.R. 3570, but had not 
found the committee sympathetic. 


Whether the administrator will consider 
libraries “useful or necessary” when they 
are not specifically mentioned, is prob- 
lematical. 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

One of the prescribed duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the newly organized 
Office of Civilian Defense, which carries 
implications for librarians, is: “to promote 
and sustain national morale through co- 
ordination of federal and local organiza- 
tions and help create volunteer service 
units and develop their activities.” 


























Montclair’s Film Forums 


By MARGERY C. QUIGLEY 


Presentation by the Montclair, N.J., Free Public Library of five film 
forums is described by Miss Quigley, librarian, and Dorothy Waugh, 
publicity assistant, at the request of the Joint 


Committee on Film Forums. 


HE MONTCLAIR Library held a se- 
‘eo. of five, instead of the proposed 
ten, film forums, but repeated each pro- 
gram, in a second part of town, on a 
second evening. 

The cutting down from ten to five 
forums was primarily a matter of cost— 
in time and effort as well as money. 

Repeating each showing was planned 
in order to cover the range of our popu- 
lation more adequately. Thursday eve- 
ning showings were at the Neighborhood 
Center in our underprivileged Negro and 
Italian Fourth Ward. Friday evening 
showings were at the Bellevue Avenue 
Branch Library in Upper Montclair, the 
highly privileged part of town. 

In both neighborhoods attendance was 
satisfactory for the small halls chosen, 
and interest in the discussion was keen. 

We also showed most of the films in 
the afternoons at high school or junior 
high school classes or assemblies. Besides 
this we had two showings each week in 
our Staff Room, for the staff. 

It is the librarian’s duty to estimate the 
results of the film forum in terms of 
benefits to the library. 

Because of lack of time and display 
space we did not tie in as we should have 


done with book exhibits. We had no lists 





wa 
Un 


for distribution. Both the librarian of 
the branch where the films were shown 
and I feel that on this account circula- 
tion of books related to the films was less 
than it could have been. There seems to 
be no adequate way of estimating in- 
creases, if any. We know that books and 
newspaper articles were constantly men- 
tioned from the floor and that reference 
questions arose in consequence of the dis- 
cussion and that there was some, if limited, 
effect on book demands. For instance, 
one reader looked up Virgil Thompson as 
a result of interest in his music for The 
River; two young men came to the li- 
brary after the housing discussion for ma- 
terial on housing projects in Montclair. 
And there have been really fine by-prod- 
ucts stemming directly from the discus- 
sion. 


REACTIONS VARY 


The housing and youth unemployment 
pictures (The City, and The Case of 
Charley Gordon) were close to home in 
our Fourth Ward and aroused thinking 
and discussion on immediate practical 
problems; in Upper Montclair the same 
films stimulated consideration on a more 
theoretic, broad, national scale. 

The film League of Nations crystallized 
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for a good many the cause of the rise and 
failure of our idealistic movement toward 
world peace. This film was liked so much 
we finally ran it a second time for the 
same audience before the discussion began, 
and once again the next week. 

The Neighborhood 
Fourth Ward, simple 
auditorium seating about one hundred and 
fifty. 


calls neighborhood leadership in a part of 


Center, in our 


has a_ pleasant, 
The center is working for what it 


town where laborers and servants make 
up a generous proportion of the popula- 
tion, so no effort was needed to get the 
center to cooperate on a project of this 


kind. 


CHILDREN ATTENDED 


After the first forum the neighborhood 
children began to come to the showings 
because word had gone around that free 
movies were being shown. The young- 
When they were 
invited to leave after a showing was over 


sters were spellbound. 


and discussion was about to begin they 
seemed to recognize this as an orderly 
decision. 

In the branch library, which is a large 
one room building with no partitions, we 
simply set up folding chairs. The Com- 
missioner of Public Safety, who is in 
charge of the defense work of this area, 
opened the meetings here. Many of the 
library’s best friends and some slighter 
The film 


forum there was looked upon not only as 


acquaintances came regularly. 
a discussion but as a social event. “Toward 
the end of the series many people began 
coming early to get good seats. 

In both neighborhoods young people 
who had seen the films when we showed 
them at the 


schools in the afternoon, 


came and brought their parents in the 


There were always numerous 


evenings. 
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phone inquiries as to what films were 
being run and what hour. 

Everyone who worked on the project 
was delighted with the results and de- 
lighted to have a part in it. Among those 
who cooperated steadily were the president 
of the Montclair Motion Picture Coun- 
cil, the principals of four schools, the 
supervisor of visual education in the pub- 
lic schools, the Neighborhood Center staff, 
and the two local newspapers. The Mont- 
clair Forum lent us its mailing list of 
nine hundred members and we sent these 
The Motion Pic- 
ture Council and the Montclair Library 
between them sent out about four hun- 


people announcements. 


dred invitations, using this list as a basis. 
The releases which we received from the 
American Film Center were useful for 
the newspapers and for the leaders of the 
discussions. 


PLANS FOR FutTuRE Forums 
Next time—for there certainly will be 
a next time—we think the discussion lead- 
ers should have a chance, if possible, to 
see the films beforehand. We would send 
much more material to discussion leaders, 
and send it earlier. We would stress 
book displays and prepare book lists and 
Next time we 
would begin more promptly and close the 


discussion at ten P.M. 


distribute them widely. 


Our audiences did 
We would like to 
try the experiment of showing the films 
outdoors in one of our parks. 


not want to go home. 


We wish now that we had somehow 
found means of holding the full series of 
ten forums instead of only five and that 
we had taken the series as it was planned 
by the organizing committee, to lead from 
one thought to another in a logical se- 
quence toward an understanding of our 
defense needs. 


























MONTCLAIR’S FILM FORUMS 


Cost oF FitM Forums To MONTCLAIR 
LIBRARY 
Cost in terms of money: 
Obtaining films $50. 
New screen of larger size 9. 
Rental of chairs for 
branch 20. 
Return film transporta- 
tion 5. 
Extra correspondence 
(chiefly publicity) 15. 
Extra telephone 2. 





Total $101.00 
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Cost in terms of effort: 

One person, two evenings and one or 
two afternoons a week, to: take films and 
equipment to places of showing, set up 
equipment, remain through opening part 
of program, show films, take down equip- 
ment, return to library, pack and reship 
film. ‘This causes interruption of routine 
duties, postponement of urgent projects, 
neglect of some duties, and extra burdens 
on employees not engaged on films who 
must take over some of the duties of the 
person involved with the film forums. 


Marcery C. QUIGLEY 


‘Publicity ‘Report 


The film forum was excellent for lo- 
cal newspaper publicity; the editors 
thought it a project of national impor- 
tance and it brought in references to many 
local people so they gave it long columns 
of front page space once each week and 
incidental mention in their second issue 
each week. 
weekly. ) 


(The local paper is semi- 
Usually a long “come-on”’ dis- 
cussion appeared in the issue preceding a 
week’s showing, with a photograph when 
possible of the person who would lead the 
discussion at the library; a report of the 
attendance and discussion appeared in the 
following number of the paper. 

The fact that we gave showings in two 
parts of town with two sets of discussion 
leaders and also at the schools increased 
the number of news slants and, conse- 
quently, our amount of newspaper space. 

The Newark and New York papers 
gave brief mentions to the project and 
the magazine Cue phoned us from New 
York to ask if it might list the showings. 

For direct person-to-library publicity 
the showings were overwhelmingly valu- 


able. The schools and Neighborhood 





Center felt our showings for them were 
a favor from us. Personal or telephone 
calls by staff members to tell clergymen, 
heads of local organizations, and others of 
the project, asking them to announce or 
publicize it, gave an occasion for checking 
on or promoting other library undertak- 
ings at the same time. Our invitations to 
discussion leaders and requests for advice 
on methods of publicizing the meetings 
gave us a chance to make or renew im- 
portant friendships in the community. 
This strengthening of personal ties, which 
grows up so naturally through joint labor 
on important projects, should be valuable 
to the library when we in turn want help 
or support. While the tie-up with books 
and reading was not always direct the 
promotion of a feeling of warm coopera- 
tive relationships between library and 
community persisted throughout the un- 
dertaking. 

Those who attended the film showings 
were conscious of the library connection 
at the Neighborhood Center as well as at 
the branch library meeting. At the 
Neighborhood Center showings the li- 
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brarian was always present, sometimes 
presided, often entered into the discus- 
sion, had questions addressed directly to 
her from the floor, and became widely 
recognized as one of the chief instigators 
She and 
the librarian of the branch both knew 
many of the audience by sight, made men- 
tal notes of individual 
vealed in the discussion, and sent out books 
or clippings in response to some of them 
afterwards. 


of the series in this community. 


interests as re- 


PuBLICcITY CAMPAIGN 


Our publicity campaign, in skeleton, 
was something as follows: 

Regular notices to Montclair newspaper 
twice a week. 

General notices to Newark and New 
York papers, including Negro papers in 
Newark and to certain club or business 
announcement sheets. 

Phone calls and personal calls to clergy 
and other leaders in the 
Fourth Ward (where newspapers give 


organization 


less coverage) to ask for announcements 
and support of the project. 
Mimeographed penny postal announce- 
ments to interested groups: 200 for first 
meeting; 75 for third meeting (it fol- 
lowed a break in the program due to Holy 
Week when no films were shown); 80 
for the fourth meeting (because the film 
League of Nations seemed less of a draw- 
ing power than some; because several 
other 
scheduled for the same time; and because 


important events in town were 
the leader was very important but schol- 
arly rather than popular so possibly not 
looked upon with as general curiosity as 
—well, Mae West—would have been: 
the best we could have had for discussion 


but not the light box office type). 
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These postcard mailings were sent to 
school principals, P.T.A. officers, town 
officials, etc., including selected names 
from a list of subscribers to the town’s 
commercial lecture series. 

Posters (sent to us by A.L.A. Head- 
quarters) shown in library display cases 
and in Fourth Ward drug stores. 

The success of this, like that of other 
Montclair Library projects, was greatly 
contributed to by the library’s cordial re- 
lationship with the local newspapers and 
with leaders among all classes in the com- 
munity. 

Attendance averaged sixty at the Belle- 
vue Avenue Branch Library, fifty at 
Neighborhood Center. 


is around 43,000. ) 


(Our population 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Use halls small enough to be filled or 
nearly so. 

Begin promptly, especially at the first 
meetings. 

Get box office personalities to preside 
and intelligent, informed persons as dis- 
cussion leaders. Have photographs of 
them ready in advance for the newspapers. 

Have the program complete well ahead 
before publicity starts, including leaders 
of meetings, so complete schedules can be 
printed (or mimeographed ) 
widely available. 


and made 

Use the usual newspaper and _ poster 
publicity to the full, but particularly do 
not fail to take advantage of this as an 
opportunity to promote general commun- 
ity appreciation of the library as a live, 
friendly, vital institution that has some- 
thing to give to community life. 


Arrange for discussion leaders to see 
the films beforehand. 
DorotHy WavuGH 


























Current Library Activity in 
Defense Areas 


Compiled from correspondence received at Headquarters in the past several 
months so that A.L.A. members may have a picture of activity 
throughout the country. 


peep DEFENSE ACTIVITIES have 
increased the already heavy burden 
of the public and state libraries. Army 
camps, naval bases, air posts, munitions 
plants, shipbuilding factories, airplane 
factories, training schools, etc., have 
caused great displacement in the popula- 
tion. A section formerly with a low 
population figure has suddenly become the 
location of a camp of 30,000 men and 
their families. Paul V. McNutt says, 
“For every new soldier inside the camp 
there is probably about one new civilian 
outside.”? It is impossible to say that this 
figure is accurate, but it is probably a safe 
estimate. This means that as many as 
60,000 people may have suddenly moved 
into an area equipped to take care of less 
than 1000. New housing projects to pro- 
vide for the increased population have 
sprung up, and these very projects call 
for even more services. 

Library service is especially imperative 
in these places. The morale of the new 
population, struggling to adjust itself to 
far from satisfactory living conditions, 
can be greatly strengthened through ade- 
quate reading materials. The greater 
volume and speed in shipbuilding, manu- 
facturing, and training have necessitated 


* American Association for Adult Education. Com- 
munity Councils in Action. Apr. 1941. (A talk 
delivered before the East Central Regional Confer- 
ence on Adult Education and the National Defense, 
Indianapolis, Mar. 6, 1941.) 


a great deal of study by men who formerly 
thought they had no need for further 
information; sudden changes in trades 
and in methods within the trades have 
resulted in increased demands for books 
on aircraft design, metal working, chem- 
ical processes, etc. So many of the tech- 
books in libraries are woefully 
out of date, and there is usually only one 
copy when the need may be for fifty. 
The demand is so great that it is im- 
possible for even large city libraries to 
satisfy it. 


nical 


Outsiwe Ap NECESSARY 


Almost all the libraries in the country 
that are in any way affected by the de- 
fense program have felt that the situa- 
tion is hopeless if outside aid is not 
forthcoming. ‘The camps and plants have 
been placed in certain areas because of 
available space, which available space in 
turn has been the cause of lower tax in- 
comes, and this in turn has lessened the 
money available for library service. The 
families who move into these areas are not 
citizens of these areas and letters to Head- 
quarters show that the residents feel that 
other localities into which no sudden surge 
of soldiers and workmen has poured should 
help in supplying facilities for their care 
and training. 

The information in this report is in 
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many cases out of date and incomplete, 
but it is the most recent information re- 
ceived. Many states which have a num- 
ber of camps or new industries within 
their borders have not been mentioned 
because the libraries have reported that 
the task of providing for the library de- 
mands is completely beyond their re- 
sources. Others have sent no information. 
These two groups have been ignored in 
reporting on library activities in defense 
areas, and it is quite possible that in some 
cases the demand for service in those states 
is even greater than in those reported. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


California is dotted with military units 
and new manufacturing plants. At one 
time Ventura county was the only county 
in the state in which no military unit was 
located. Los Angeles county produces 
over 65 per cent of the airplanes produced 
in this country. Los Angeles has formed 
a Los Angeles County Committee on Li- 
braries in the Defense Program, with 
Althea Warren as its chairman. The 
Western Aeronautical Com- 
mittee has been organized, composed of 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Doug- 
las Aircraft Company, Inc., Hughes Air- 
craft Company, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
Aeronautics Library, California Institute 
of Technology, Vega Airplane Company, 
and Special Libraries National Defense 
Committee 


Libraries 


This com- 
mittee hopes to get a grant or gift for 
establishing a central library for the use 
of the airplane industries. 


representatives. 


Many com- 
panies have their own libraries, but they 
need other materials. 

In San Diego the activity is intense in 
industry, in housing projects, and in camp 
building. Five there were 
seventy-five aircraft workers in San Diego 


years ago 


and today there are fourteen thousand. 
The city is taxed to the limit to provide 
the necessary public services, such as po- 
lice and fire protection and water supply. 
It has voted bonds of $1,300,000 for water 
mains and $3,000,000 for a new dam. 
There is a great need for more books and 
more library quarters. The city granted 
$2000 for books in July, but that is a 
mere pittance to cover the great need. All 
agencies building new homes and camps 
have been requested to provide space for 
some form of library service. $300,000 
has been granted to San Diego city schools 
for vocational education for equipment 
and instructors. 

The Adult Education Council in Balti- 
more, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Marion E. Hawes, head of the library’s 
education department, is endeavoring to 
take care of the library needs, not only of 
the soldiers, but also the needs of the 
many boys and girls who have moved into 
Baltimore, either as families of soldiers 
or as defense workers, or with some of 
the government agencies stationed in Bal- 
timore. 

The New York Public Library has 
established circulating collections of about 
one hundred related technical books in 
ten of the schools in which the Board of 
Education has organized defense courses 
where shops could be used after the day 
session. A librarian from the nearest 
branch goes to the school to circulate the 
books once a week. 


‘TEXAS 


In an effort to secure support for an 
enlarged library program that can aid in 
national defense in the state of Texas 
organized effort is being brought to bear 
on the state legislature. Representatives 


of the People’s Library Movement, the 
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Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Texas Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Texas Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and the Texas 
Library Association have presented the 
needs for library service in defense train- 
ing to the legislators. The People’s Li- 
brary Movement has printed a leaflet 
called The National Defense Program 
and Our State Library, calling attention 
to the library needs in Texas. 

The San Antonio Public Library, re- 
ports Julia Grothaus, librarian, is con- 
fronted with the task of serving from 
25,000 to 35,000 new borrowers located 
there because of the defense program. 
These new residents are located at or near 
Brooks Field, Fort Sam Houston, Kelly 
Field, San Antonio Air Depot (Duncan 
Field), Leon Springs, Normoyle Quarter- 
master Depot, Randolph Field, and the 
United States Arsenal. The library is 
attempting to meet these new demands 
without added funds by purchasing with 
emphasis on the necessary technical, voca- 
tional, and informational books and ma- 
terials, and by a survey and close study by 
the staff of the already owned collection. 
The abilities of the staff are being re- 
appraised and re-distributed in an effort 
to secure more effective services and use 
of books, periodicals, pamphlets, and docu- 
ments. 

The Kern County Free Library in Cali- 
fornia issued a news bulletin to the men 
in the army training centers in the county 
stating that they could draw books from 
the libraries by signing their names, giving 
the names of their commanding officers, 
and the numbers of their outfits. The bor- 
rowers are treated as are other temporary 
borrowers. 

The San Diego Public Library, accord- 


ing to Cornelia D. Plaister, librarian, has 
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initiated drives for books and magazines 
for Camp Callen and Fort Rosecrans. 
The former will have government library 
service, but the latter will not, and it is 
hoped that a W.P.A. project will furnish 
such service. The San Diego County Free 
Library planned to send books to the 
recreation hall at Moreno. In February 
the camp was moved to Campo and 1500 
men were stationed there. “The Campo 
Branch of the library was enlarged to 
serve the men. 

The officers of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority for six states are located in Den- 
ver. The Denver Public Library, accord- 
ing to Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian, placed 
a small unit of books on aeronautics in the 
Municipal Airport for the use of the pilots 
in training who make that their head- 
quarters. 


FLoripA BASES 


In Florida the following camps or bases 
have been or are being manned during the 
current defense program: Fourth Corps 
Headquarters, Jacksonville, 300 men; 
Camp Blanding, Starke, 40,000 men; 
Army air field, Orlando, 950 men; Army 
wing base, Tampa, 10,000 men; Army 
air field, West Palm Beach, 3250 men; 
Army air field, Tallahassee, 3250 men; 
Army air field, Valparaiso, 900 men; Fort 
Barrancas, Pensacola, 1800 men; Naval 
air station, Jacksonville, 10,700 men; 
Naval air field, Cocoa, 1000 men; Naval 
air field, Opa Locka, 1560 men; Naval 
air field, Key West, 162 men; and Naval 
air field, Pensacola, 7850 men. The 


assistant state librarian, Eulah Mae Sni- 
der, reports that to serve the 81,000 men 
stationed in Florida librarians hope that 
it will be possible to get some legislative 
action on providing regional service to 
A Planning Committee of 


these areas. 























CURRENT LIBRARY ACTIVITY 


the Florida Library Association prepared 
a proposed library program for Florida 
and a proposed legislative program for 
1941 to be presented to the legislature. 


GeEorRGIA AREAS 


In Georgia there are the following de- 
fense bases: Fort Benning, Fort Screven, 
Camp Stewart, Savannah air base, and 
Fort Oglethorpe. The State Library 
Planning Committee of the Georgia Li- 
brary Association has planned for library 
service in the national defense program. 
The Columbus Public Library has always 
given free service to the men and their 
wives at Fort Benning, and since the ex- 
pansion there the demands for such serv- 
ices are five times greater than in past 
years. Branches are to be supplied as 
needed by the Columbus library, and most 
of these will be supervised by W.P.A. 
workers and W.P.A. books will supple- 
ment the books of the library. Purchase 
of a bookmobile for service in this area 
with the cooperation of the W.P.A. is 
being considered. Ola M. Wyeth, li- 
brarian, reports that the Savannah Public 
Library gives free membership to the men 
and their families at Savannah air base 
and a limited amount of service to Fort 
Screven since it has its own library and 
the men are there only temporarily. The 
library plans to place a deposit station at 
the air base and to give service with the 
bookmobile or establish a branch at the 
housing project for soldiers’ families. 
The Savannah Beach Public Library, with 
W.P.A. supervision, gives free member- 
ship to the men and their families at Fort 
Screven who use the library regularly, 
largely for recreational reading. There 
is no library service available near Camp 
Stewart. A camp library is to be estab- 
lished there by the government. It is 
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hoped that soon a public library service can 
be supplied for the families of the men in 
the camp by the Georgia State-Wide Li- 
brary Project and the Georgia Library 
Commission. Most of the service to the 
families of men at Fort Oglethorpe must 
be provided by the Chattanooga Public 
Library. County = Library, 
Walker County Library, and Dade 
County Library are planning to form a 
regional library demonstration as a part 
of the W.P.A. State-Wide Library 
Project, placing a trained librarian in 
charge and adding W.P.A. project-owned 
books. Such a service would include fam- 
ilies of officers and enlisted men at Fort 
Oglethorpe living in these counties. 


Catoosa 


SERVICE AT Fort RILEY 


At Fort Riley, Kan., the Cavalry School 
Library is a reference library and cannot 
give service to the men at the fort, but 
arrangements have been made to provide 
for interlibrary loan service. There is a 
library at the fort, mostly fiction, and Re- 
creational Center at Junction City, five 
miles from Fort Riley, in which some 
books are housed. The George Smith 
Public Library at Junction City provides 
books to anyone at Fort Riley and Camp 
Funston upon payment of a fee of fifty 
cents a year. 

The Indiana State Library, reports Dr. 
Christopher B. Coleman, librarian, has 
offered the services of the library to 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, but the com- 
mander there has made no use of the serv- 
ices thus far. The W.P.A. State-Wide 
Library Project has been asked to help 
organize and man the 5000 volumes in the 
library at the fort. The W.P.A. has as- 
sisted the community of Charlestown to 
put up a warehouse on a vacant lot, build 
shelving, and obtain absolutely necessary 
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equipment for it. There are 2000 books 
from the W.P.A. book collections in this 
makeshift library now (April 10) and it 
is hoped that soon there will be 5000 or 
6000. 

E. Louise Jones, library adviser of the 
of Public Li- 


braries, writes that the division is col- 


Massachusetts Division 
lecting books and magazines to send to 
Camp Edwards, 
way with the Camp Edwards Community 


and plans are under 
Liaison Council to cooperate with them in 
arranging for books until the camp li- 
braries are well established and possibly 
after that as they may need books to sup- 
plement the libraries. ‘There are several 
organizations in Boston at work collect- 
ing books for the camps. 


CoopERATIVE WorRK 

In New Jersey, the New Jersey Library 
Association, the New Jersey Public Li- 
brary Commission, the Red Cross, the 
Library Project and the Museum Project 
of the W.P.A., and the local librarians 
have gathered 24,000 books. ‘The books 
were cleaned and prepared for use, and 
then sent to Fort Dix for use by the sol- 
diers. Three people from the library in 
the State House supervised the work. 
Fifteen groups of books with similar ma- 
terials were allotted to fifteen chaplains 
at the fort. The books were for the 44th 
Division, to be kept with that division 
wherever it goes, for the Hostess House, 
and for the fort library. 

A group of interested citizens, including 
Mayor LaGuardia, Lieut. Hugh A. 
Drum, Rear Admiral Clark H. Wood- 
ward, Maj. William Ottmann, 
Brock Pemberton, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
has organized a Friends of the New York 


Gen. 


State Soldiers and Sailors drive to raise 
$1,000,000 to aid in providing entertain- 
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ment and recreation for men in naval and 
military training. 

The Rhode Island State Library and 
the W.P.A. State-Wide Library Project 
prepared a selected collection of 1050 
volumes for defense units in the town of 
Jamestown, which were prepared for 
Forts Wetherill and Getty on the Island 
of Conanicut. The state library is col- 
lecting books for the library at Fort 
Kearney. Harbor defense units including 
smaller forts and outlying army posts 
which do not have federal government 
library service, must be serviced by the 
state library and the local libraries. The 
smaller units may have lending library 
units from the federal government if they 


so choose. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

have 
been occasioned in South Carolina by the 
expansion of Fort Moultrie and Camp 
Jackson, the enlargement of the Ordnance 
Depot, increase in the number of enlisted 
men at the Charleston Navy Yard and 
on shipboard, the Coast Guard unit 
in aeronautics at 


Increased demands on_ libraries 


courses in airports and 
schools, and new Navy and Army hospi- 
In Charleston 
the librarian of the public library, Emily 


Sanders, reports that due to lack of funds 


tals under construction. 


no extension service can be given, but 
officers and men may use the facilities of 
Deposit stations have 
been established at Camp Jackson with 
books from the Richland County Public 
The Richland County Public 


Library has also established a branch at a 


the main library. 


Library. 


housing project which houses several hun- 


dred of the non-commissioned officers from 
Camp Jackson and their families. All 
officers and men are invited to use the 
main library without charge. 
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Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan, librarian, 
writes that the El Paso Public Library is 
serving an increasing number of borrowers 
from Fort Bliss, and workers on canton- 
ment buildings. There are now about 
20,000 new residents in the area. A small 
branch of the library is to be installed in 
a new housing project now in the process 
of being built. ‘The Rosenberg Library, 


Recent Library 
to Army and 


INCE THE LISTING of corps area li- 
brarians in the March 4.L.A. Bul- 
letin, the librarian of the 5th Corps Area 
has been appointed. He is Herbert 
Mathieu Sewell, with headquarters at 
Fort Hayes, Columbus. In _ addition, 
Agnes Delmore Crawford has been ap- 
pointed chief library assistant in the Puerto 
Rican Department, with headquarters at 
San Juan. 
Assignments have been made to the 
following camps, posts, and stations: 


1st Corps Area 

Camp Edwards, Mass.—Harriet Louise 
Rourke, librarian 

Fort Devens, Mass.—Frances M. O’Hal- 


loran, librarian 


2nd Corps Area 

Fort Hancock, N.J.—Elizabeth Walton 
Evans, librarian 

Fort Monmouth, N.J.—Janet K. Zimmer- 
man, librarian 

Pine Camp, N.Y.—Beryl Leota Green, li- 
brarian 


3rd Corps Area 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md.—Viola 


Emma Fried, librarian 
Camp Lee, Va.—Sudie Kennon, libravian 





Galveston, according to J. S. Ibbotson, li- 
brarian, is near Camp Hulen, Fort Crock- 
ett, and Camp Wallace. Library service 
will be in the recreational building at 
Camp Wallace, and efforts are being made 
to arrange a contract between the library 
and the camp to supply service to the camp 
at a rate of fifty cents per capita per 
year. 


Appointments 
Navy Posts 


Fort Belvoir, Va—Mary Stauffer Snively, 
librarian 
—Rose E. Sully, librarian, Camp Li- 
brary for Negroes 

Fort Eustis, Va—Mary Evalyn Crookston, 
librarian 

Fort Story, Va—Mary Evelyn Agee, li- 
brarian 


4th Corps Area 


Fort McClellan, Ala—Catherine Green, 
librarian, 27th Division Service Club 

Camp Blanding, Fla—Willie Kate Tyson, 
librarian, Nondivisional Service Club 
—Mrs. Elinor Kendall Evans, librar- 
ian, 31st Division Service Club 
—Esther Cathy, librarian, 43rd Divi- 
sion Service Club 

Fort Benning, Ga—Mary Edwina Clark, 
librarian, 2nd Armored Division Service 
Club 
—Mrs. Ruth Hull Lummus, librarian, 
4th Division Service Club 

Camp Stewart, Ga—(Marie) Geraldine 
Le May, librarian, Service Club 

Camp Wheeler, Ga.—Margaret Hatcher, 
librarian, Replacement Center Service 
Club 

Camp Claiborne, La—Beth Skoog, _li- 
brarian, 34th Division Service Club 

Camp Livingston, La.—Virginia MacDon- 
ald, librarian, 32nd Division Service 


Club 
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—Hazel C. Edwards, librarian, Col- 
ored Troops Service Club 

Camp Shelby, Miss.—Mary Elizabeth Eley, 
librarian, Nondivisional Service Club 
—Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Selby, librar- 
ian, 37th Division Service Club 
—Mattie Swearengon, librarian, 38th 
Division Service Club 

Camp Davis, N.C.—Margaret Knox Gil- 
bert, librarian, Service Club 

Fort Bragg, N.C.—Bessie Mae Cowan, li- 
brarian, Post Personnel Service Club 
—Elizabeth Margaret Thomas, librar- 
ian, Replacement Center Service Club 
—Mrs. Annie Lou Williams, librarian, 
gth Division Service Club 

Camp Croft, $.C.—Ava Clair Smith, li- 


brarian, Replacement Center Service 
Club 
Fort Jackson, S.C.—Estellene Paxton 


Walker, librarian, 8th Division Service 
Club 
—Rachael J. Mays, librarian, 30th Di- 
vision Service Club 

Camp Forrest, Tenn.—Martha Lagrone, 
librarian, 33rd Division Service Club 


6th Corps Area 


Camp Grant, Ill—Carolyn Agatha Binder, 
librarian 

Fort Sheridan, Ill—Dorothy E. Russell, 
librarian 

Camp Custer, Mich.—Mrs. Marjorie Galla- 
gher, librarian 


7th Corps Area 


Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark.—Margaret 
Esther Nicholsen, librarian, Service 
Club Library 

Fort Riley, Kan.—Ruth Ann Gill, librarian, 
Service Club No. 1 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.—Maurine Wanda 
Doores, librarian, Service Club No. 1 

Fort Francis W. Warren, Wyo.—Margaret 
Goodrich, librarian, Service Club No. 1 

8th Corps Area 

Fort Sill, Okla—Rosa L. Montgomery, li- 
brarian 

Camp Bowie, Tex.—(Mary) Edith Hous- 
ton, librarian 


Camp Hulen, Tex.—Elizabeth Temple 
Roberts, librarian 
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Camp Wolters, Tex.—Mildred Dulaney, 
librarian 

Fort Bliss, Tex—Mrs. Mary Holt Sno- 
barger, librarian, Anti-Aircraft Train- 
ing Center Club 
—Gracie Fern Latimer, librarian, 1st 
Cavalry Division Club 


goth Corps Area 


Camp Callen, Calif—Rachel Davida Dent, 
librarian, Service Club Library 

Camp Haan, Calif—Mrs. Thelma R. van 
Groos, librarian, Service Club Library 

Camp Roberts, Calif—Ruth Cosgrave, li- 
brarian, Service Club Library 

Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif.—Gladys Lil- 
lian Gill, librarian, 40th Division Serv- 
ice Club Library 


Fort Ord, Calif—Winifred Seeley, _ li- 
brarian, Nondivisional Service Club 
Library 


—Betty Beck, librarian, 7th Division 
Service Club Library 

Fort Lewis, Wash.—Constance Lehde, li- 
brarian, Nondivisional Service Club Li- 
brary 
—Mearjorie Ellen Utt, librarian, 3rd Di- 
vision Service Club Library 


NAVAL APPOINTMENTS 


Isabel DuBois, director of libraries, 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
has reported the following recent library 
appointments in the Navy: 


Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif.—Ruth 
W. Forney, librarian 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla —Emily 
Seymour Coit, librarian 

Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Tex.— 
Edwin Sue Goree, librarian 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla.—Sara 
Louise Hanlin, librarian 

Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va—Georgia 


Catey, librarian 

Naval Training Station, Norfolk, Va— 
Josephine Eloise Givens, library assis- 
tant 

Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, Territory 
of Hawaii—Mrs. Mary Helen (Mc- 
Crea) Stevens, librarian 











Josephine Adams Rathbone 
1864-1941 


teacher, librarian, is sketched admir- 

ably when you remind yourself that 
her appointment to succeed Mary Wright 
Plummer at the Pratt Institute School was 
accepted by all as ideal, and that the only 
change in those early impressions of ap- 
proval was their growing firmer and 
stronger as the years grew longer. 

Let me put it another way and say that 
though she recognized and followed the 
traditions and ideals of her predecessor she 
was far from being a blind follower of 
established routine, was by instinct and 
choice a blazer of her own trail, a pro- 
claimer of standards quite as high as those 
already announced and accepted. The 
two women each had ideas of her own, each 
living and demonstrating those ideas in her 
own way. 

It was no easy task to follow Miss Plum- 
mer, the first librarian of the institute, the 
first director of the library school, a woman 
as individual, as capable, as insistent on 
perfection in others as exacting of it in her- 
self. She left the school in 1911 and Miss 
Rathbone left it in 1938, long years of 
service standing in memorable fashion to 
the credit of two noteworthy women. 

The bare outline of Josephine Rath- 
bone’s life is simple. Born in Jamestown, 
New York, in 1864, she studied at Welles- 
ley in 1882-83, at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1887-91, graduated in 1893 from 


the New York State Library School at 
Albany. 


J eches, ADAMS RATHBONE, woman, 





After that her professional life was 
bound up in Pratt Institute and its library 
and library school. She was first appointed 
a cataloging assistant in 1893; then came 
the post of instructor in the library school 
in 1895, which she held until Miss Plum- 
mer left in 1911 and she was made vice- 
director of the school, holding this until 
her retirement in 1938. 

Count the years between 1895 and 1938, 
count the students sent forth in those years, 
and you find two factors for some measure 
of the touch she had with library work and 
workers in this country, an excellent meas- 
ure of her influence. 
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In addition to her work at Pratt Insti- 
tute she played a leading part in the de- 
velopment and spread of library work 
throughout the country. Her service as 
president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is so recent as to be vivid in the 
memories of most of us, and seems to call 
for no comment here. If in no other 
respect it would stand high with all that 
heard her give her presidential address at 
New Orleans in 1932 on The Library in 
a Changing World, or with all that read 
the message if not fortunate enough to 
hear it set forth from her lips. 

She was first vice-president in 1922-23, 
«a member of Council in 1912-19, 1922-29, 
1931-41, and of the Executive Board in 
1916-19, 1922-23, 1931-32. Add to that 
her chairmanship of the committees on 
Index to Prose Fiction, on Standardization 
of Libraries, on Schemes of Library Serv- 
ice, on the Code of Ethics, on the Council 
Program, her work as a member of the 
Publishing Board for three years, on the 
Editorial Committee for another three, 
and you find a characteristic record of ac- 
complishment and devotion. 

To fill out the tale you must recall how 
she served the New York Library Club and 
the Long Island Library Club as secretary 
and president of each, the New York 
Library Association as secretary, the New 
York State Library School Association as 
secretary, and the Association of American 
Library Schools as president. 

Important, however, as those records of 
her professional work may be, I feel they 
fail to give an adequate measure of the sort 
of a person she was or of her outlook on 
life. 

Remember how when she retired from 
Pratt Institute she bought a car, engaged 
a driver to get her to Augusta, there taught 
herself to drive and there carried on as 
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active a life and cultivated as wide a circle 
of friends as stood to her credit in the 
Brooklyn home. 

Her interest in people, in all that moved 
people to action and expression, her interest 
in any effort to help her fellow man was 
striking and lasting. Some of this may 
have been inheritance from her mother, a 
regent of the Mount Vernon association 
and a charming picture of the Southern 
gentlewoman of bygone days. 

Much of it must have been an instinctive 
expression of the point of view of a woman 
with ideas in her head, a willingness to 
express them, a willingness—nay, an eager- 
ness—to let her friends set forth their own 
beliefs and opinions, no matter how closely 
they fitted with hers or how widely they 
differed from hers. 

This interest in people was shown by 
the wideness of her travels, by her joy in 
talking about the men and women and the 
countries she had seen and about the books 
that told the stories of other travelers, by 
her delight in editing the “Viewpoint 
Series” and by contributing the “View- 
points in Travel” (1919). 

This interest was shown further by her 
record as a teacher, by her emphasis on 
principles rather than skills, by her suc- 
cess in drawing self-expression out of her 
pupils rather than by a satisfaction in pour- 
ing into patient ears or in spreading before 
long-suffering eyes the wealth of informa- 
tion she had at her command. 

That she well deserved the honor tend- 
ered her in 1931 all agree. That her place 
is firmly fixed in the affection and respect 
of all that knew her stands without ques- 
tion. ‘That as teacher and as a woman 
of force and power she will long be re- 
membered is equally certain. 


Harry MILLer LYDENBERG 











Trustee News 





The Bipartite Board: An Achieve- 
ment in Good Trusteeship 


By FRANK E. ALLEN 


The first of two articles, pro and con, on the bipartite vs. independent 
library board, sponsored by the Editorial Committee of the Trustees 
Section. Mr. Allen is the superintendent of schools, Gary, Ind., 
and a trustee of Indiana University. 


HE INDIANA LIBRARY LAWS of 1881 
ae iad 1883 provide that the school 
board shall also be the library board. 
Seventeen cities in Indiana still operate 
under the “old” law; among these cities 
are Indianapolis, Terre Haute, Fort 
Wayne, Vincennes, and South Bend. 
That such a provision should be consid- 
ered expedient over such a long period of 
time is remarkable, and it is doubtful that 
the bi-functioning board could persist 
over sixty or seventy years in such pro- 
gressive cities unless there were ample 
evidence from the standpoint of reason 
and experience that the functions of the 
school and library are so closely identified 
that to separate their governments would 
be to decrease the effectiveness of the serv- 
ice they contribute to the individual and 
the community. 

There are many reasons why a com- 
bination library-school board is for most 
cities more desirable than two distinct 
boards. The first and probably the most 
important reason lies in the relationship 
between the purposes, procedures, and 
functions of the school and those of the 
library. To develop a more intelligent 
population by inculcating sound reading 
abilities and active reading appetites is no 


less an objective of the library than it is 
of the school. A single board may work 
toward the achievement of this objective 
without overlapping of services, duplica- 
tion of duties, and without the superfluities 
of “coordinating committees for inter- 
board harmony.” ‘The community is im- 
munized against educational bottlenecks. 

Under the single board, there is 
achieved not only this singleness of pur- 
pose and consequent concentration of 
energy and activity where it best serves the 
client, but there is also an administrative 
efficiency that is impossible in the two- 
board plan. A school system is a vital 
institution and to maintain its vitality it 
must carry on like any large-scale business. 
It must have intelligent management; it 
must have facilities for the proper han- 
dling and distribution of money; for the 
upkeep of buildings and grounds; for the 
storage of equipment; for the classifica- 
tion and filing of records; and for all the 
other necessary work of an active enter- 
prise. The library is not so complex. 
The librarian has only occasional need, 
let us say, for a plumber or an electrician. 
Most school systems are so detailed as 
to necessitate having a plumber or electri- 
cian always on hand or on call. Under 
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the single library-school board the library 
has access to all the resources of the 
school, and the school has access to all the 
resources of the library. The result is a 
considerable saving to the taxpayer and a 
manifest utility in administration that is 
not present when the resources of both 
units are not combined. 


LiprarRyY STANDS TO PROFIT 


From a monetary standpoint, the library 
stands to profit over an extended period of 
time. By adjusting the supply of litera- 
ture to the educational standards of the 
community, the board can avoid extrava- 
gant stocking of books. But more im- 
portant is the fact that the library is 
carried under the general educational wing 
and is not subject to economic broadsides 
from aggressive taxpayer groups. The 
independent library board can become a 
quick mark for people who believe the 
library to be a luxury. But the bifur- 
cated board considers the library in its 
relationship to the educational program 
and defends it as a matter of policy. 
When a community husbands its school 
system, the library usually has an excel- 
lent opportunity to maintain its present 
economic standard or to suffer propor- 
tionately with the rest of the educational 
program. As a separate unit drawing 
separate funds, it may be the first to suf- 
fer when budgets are cut. 

The president of the American Library 
Association has concluded that “Books 
can be the most powerful weapon in de- 
fense of democracy if wisely chosen and 
widely circulated." Both the choice and 
the circulation of good books are funda- 
mentally dependent upon a_ successful 
blending of the educational processes of 


1Culver, Essae M. “Seeing the Library World 
A.L.A. Bulletin 35:8, Jan. 


as a Whole.” 1941. 
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the schools with a proper utilization of 
The child learns to 
read in the school; he will read what he 
is taught to read, and he will look to his 
teacher and to the school for advice on the 
question of what to read and where to get 
the material. 


library resources. 


It is an elementary truth 
that the development of sound reading 
capacities is basic to education. From 
the school the child proceeds to utilize 
these capacities in the library. The bi- 
partite board has a remarkable opportunity 
and obligation to assure itself that the 
utility both of the library and of the school 
is a maximum utility; that there is no 
overlapping; and that this phase of our 
defense of democracy is _ proceeding 
The library and the school are 
safeguards against a fifth column of ig- 
norance in America, 


smoothly. 


Goop TRUSTEESHIP ESSENTIAL 


There is, however, one element that is 
essential to the bipartite board: 
trusteeship. 


good 
Every board of government 
needs to be honest, intelligent, and indus- 
trious, it is true; but when authority for 
two important agencies is vested in a 
single board, the importance of “good 
trusteeship” is even more significant. 

In the first place, the trustee on the 
combination library-school board 
have an appreciation not only for educa- 
tion but also for all the factors that enter 
into the educational process. 


must 


He must 
study the library and be as willing and 
able to discuss the problems of the chief 
librarian as he is ready to discuss the 
problems of the superintendent of schools. 

And it is most often so. Communities 
may become oblivious to their civic gov- 
ernment; they may even forget that there 
is a city council or a board of aldermen 


or a board of commissioners. ‘The schools, 
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however, are too close to the home. They 
are institutions in which every parent or 
potential parent has an intimate interest. 
Whenever there is a change in the govern- 
ment or the administration of the public 
schools an immediate fire of approval or 
condemnation sweeps through the com- 
munity. They forget that other tax- 
supported agencies deal with the present 
and the problems of the present but that 
the schools must deal with posterity. It 
is an unusual parent who does not consider 
his child the most precious investment of 
his life. “The tremendous success of the 
parent-teacher association is ample evi- 
dence that the community demands maxi- 
mum benefits from the school. 

Because of this community interest, it 
has been the experience of the bipartite 
board that its membership is composed of 
the most intelligent and the most respon- 
sible members of the city. And because 
the library cannot claim this same inti- 
macy with its clientele, it cannot expect, 
if it has its own board, to command the 
same enlightened leadership among _ its 
trustees. On the other hand, if the muni- 
cipal government is compelled to exercise 
this extraordinary discretion in its selec- 
tion of trustees, the library will share in 
the rewards of superior trusteeship. 


ADMINISTRATION SHOULD BE IDENTICAL 


Objectively, the very nature of the 
school and library requires that their ad- 
ministration be identical and their super- 
vision separated. ‘There is no doubt that 
library science and pedagogical methods 
are distinct and even unique. So it 
follows reasonably that the successful 
bipartite board will employ trained super- 
visors and workers in both fields; but 
since the ultimate end of the library is 
also one of the ultimate objectives of the 





school, it also follows that the best pos- 
sible coordination is achieved in a single 
administration by a board composed of 
trustees whose objectives are identified 
with the general welfare. If the trustee 
is sincere, unselfish, and intensely inter- 
ested in his obligation to society, then the 
library and the school will work hand in 
hand to “contribute in all possible ways 
to the preservation and improvement of 
the democratic way of life.”’ 


Trustee News 
Ralph T. Hale, A.L.A. 


Trustees Program Committee, announces 
that discussions at the Boston Conference 
will be built around the theme, “Is your 
library alive?” 


chairman, 


The group plans to con- 
centrate its meetings on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 23 and 24. 

Of interest especially to trustees will be 
the announcement of the Jury on Cita- 
tions at the Third General Session. 

At 3:00 P.M., following the Friends 
of Libraries luncheon on Monday, the 
Trustees Section will hold its first general 
meeting. "The Boston Authors Club, of 
which Mr. Hale is president, has invited 
the trustees to tea at 4:30. An informal 
dinner, for which no reservations need be 
made, has been arranged for Monday night. 

Tuesday morning the trustees will meet 
in three groups: Trustees of large public 
libraries, under the leadership of Ralph 
T. Hale. Mrs. Grinnell Willis, Morris- 
town, N.J., will lead the discussion for 
trustees of medium-sized libraries; and 
Stacy B. Southworth, South Braintree, 
Mass., will be the leader of the discussion 
of town and village libraries. A luncheon 
scheduled for 1:00 o'clock, 
speaker to be announced. At 3:00, Wil- 
liam T. Polk, Warrenton, N.C., will pre- 
side at the afternoon session. 


has been 





The Public Library and Adult 


Education 


By LESLIE E. BROWN 


The director of adult education, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill.—a 
member of the A.L.A. Adult Education Board—writes out of seven- 
teen years’ experience as a teacher, principal, and organizer in the 
fields of elementary, secondary, and adult education. 


M*** TIMES during my experience in 
elementary and secondary schools 
the suggestions of parents and laymen led 
to new plans and new methods which 
definitely strengthened the school program. 

Likewise, in adult education work, I 
again found that counsel from outside the 
ranks of professional educators gave new, 
fresh approaches, broke down some time- 
worn thinking, and pointed the way to- 
ward linking the educational processes 
with the life processes of the average indi- 
vidual. 

These experiences give me, a newcomer 
to the public library field, the temerity to 
venture some suggestions on what the li- 
brary’s adult education function might be 
—suggestions from the outside looking in.’ 
I am aware that these are first impressions 
and that I myself may possibly revise some 
phases of them later, but I offer them in 
the hope that some of them may be as 
profitable .to a librarian as the school 
patron’s suggestions were to me as a school 
man. 


1See articles on Springfield: 

Brown, Leslie E, “A Library Starts an Adult 
School.” Journal of Adult Education 12:290-93, 
June, 1940. 


Paddock, Porter. “Springfield’s © Community 
School for Adults.” A.L.A. Bulletin 34:248, 301, 
April 1940. 


The function of the public library has 
been variously defined. Not every li- 
brarian nor every lay person would agree 
that it is an educational institution, though 
most would say that it is partially so. 
With our prevalent view of education as 
being something that happens to groups 
of people in classrooms under the direc- 
tion of a teacher, as something that is 
measured in terms of grades and ratings 
or years in schools, as something which is 
terminated by the presentation of a diplo- 
ma or a degree, it is natural that the li- 
brary has not been universally regarded 
as an educational institution. I believe it 
should be so regarded. I cannot find any 
acceptable statement of the objectives of 
education to which the public library can- 
not contribute in some way. I am even 
inclined to believe that it has many op- 
portunities for such contribution unique 
to itself. 

For example, there is the rich oppor- 
tunity for some agency to take leadership 
in providing audio-visual materials in the 
adult education field. Traditionally, the 
library has concerned itself with reading 
materials. In recent years there has been 
a tendency to broaden the type of ma- 
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terials assembled by including visual and 
auditory materials. Pictures, slides, films, 
records, and art objects have been col- 
lected for use in some libraries. That 
these newer types of material have not 
been accepted more generally is due to 
many factors. In some instances the task 
of getting them widely used is difficult, 
for not all teachers or group leaders have 
yet been able to change their practices suf- 
ficiently to make good use of them. Nor 
have we yet, as individuals, become ac- 
customed to turn to the library for these 
audio-visual materials. 

The mere assembling and cataloguing 
of materials, however, is not sufficient. 
These things have no value except as they 
are utilized to effect desirable changes in 
the thought, action, or attitudes of people. 
The idea expressed in the now moth- 
eaten story about the librarian who 
proudly said, “All the books are on the 
shelves, except one and I am now on my 
way to get that,” is hardly true now ex- 
cept in isolated instances. Librarians are 
definitely making creative effort to circu- 
late their materials to a larger number of 
people and to increase the use of the li- 
brary resources. 


MetuHops as WELL As MATERIALS 


Furthermore, it should be fully realized 
that it is not the mere circulation of books 
or materials which is the chief objective 
of a library. The objective is rather the 
useful change produced in individuals and 
in society through the impact of facts, 
skills, attitudes, or ideas contained in 
those books. This does not necessarily 
mean that there should always be devia- 
tion from skills, attitudes, or information 
already possessed; it may also mean ex- 
tending, intensifying, or deepening these 
things as well. If this statement of the 





library’s educational objective is tenable, 
is there any reason why a library should 
not concern itself with methods to facili- 
tate this process of change as well as with 
materials? A few bold librarians have 
been instrumental in inaugurating forums, 
institutes, music hours, and the like within 
the walls of the library. Many more have 
offered book service to groups conducting 
such educational programs. If these as- 
sumptions are true, the library’s problem, 
then, seems to be to learn how to increase 
the scope of its educational program. Spe- 
cifically, what may be done? 


Be COMMUNITY LEADERS 


First of all, if we genuinely believe that 
books contribute to the improvement of 
the lives of individuals, the librarian and 
the library staff should themselves reflect 
this influence far more than most people 
of the community. Their lives should be 
keeping pace with the changing world. 
They should be leaders in the community 
in which they live, because they have ac- 
quired the habit of growth through con- 
tinued learning. If a library is to be 
something more than a mere depository for 
books, the members of the library staff 
should be people who are sought not just 
because they know something about books 
but because of the unusual values of their 
personalities, intelligence, and energies as 
individuals. If the library is to be an im- 
portant institution, the people conducting 
it must be important. A community de- 
pending upon and responding to a library 
staff will find itself unconsciously de- 
pending upon and responding to the in- 
stitution in which they work. It behooves 
librarians and library boards to see to it 
that the library staff constantly exemplifies 
the growth which they expect the library 
to produce in others. 
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CoorDINATING CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 

In the second place, under capable 
leadership the library can become the co- 
ordinating center or influence for the 
multiplicity of adult educational oppor- 
tunities of the community. There is no 
agency in a city so strategically located, 
so little suspect, as the public library. Its 
clientele is of all ages, all races, all creeds, 
all occupations. It reaches or could reach 
into every home and business house with- 
out suspicion of any ulterior motive. It 
is so well established in most communities 
that it is taken for granted and therefore 
does not need to be defensive about its 
position. This suggests that the library 
can well assume a positive leadership in 
integrating the efforts which every com- 
munity is making in the education of its 
adults. 

A series of conferences among the agen- 
cies involved is the first step. Inclusion in 
such a conference should be based on a 
rather broad interpretation of the concept 
of education overlapping a little the fields 
of social service and recreation. In a com- 
munity of any size, the participants in such 
a conference will be amazed at the extent 
and variety of educational opportunities af- 
forded in their town, many of them some- 
what confused as to purpose, perhaps 
poorly planned, perhaps ineffectively car- 
ried out, but nevertheless with potentialities 
far greater than most of us suspect. From 
such conferences can come many possibili- 
ties of mutual help in the promotion of 
programs. There can come the elimina- 
tion of some duplications. Very quickly 
there will appear a host of opportunities 
which no agency at the present time is 
meeting. There will also be evident some 
areas in which joint effort of all agencies 


concerned will be mecessary and areas 


which will afford the opportunity for the 
pooling of effort and resources. It is on 
the solution of this very problem of find- 
ing ways and means to constructively unite 
our efforts that the success of our demo- 
cratic process depends. Out of this at- 
tempt to coordinate will come at once the 
opportunity to establish within the library 
a comprehensive and widely known infor- 
mation service on educational activities 
available. There is no agency better 
equipped to do this than the library. To 
have the library become such a center 
would sooner or later mean turning to the 
library for more and more educational 
services. 


LIBRARY A SPONSOR 


Out of such a series of conferences it 
may become evident that the library itself 
should sponsor or conduct specific educa- 
tional enterprises. These may be radio and 
music listening groups, informal study 
groups, discussion clubs or classes within 
or without the buildings, lectures, or any 
other program to which people will re- 
spond. Of all our educational institutions, 
the library is the least hampered by legis- 
lative requirements in the content or 
method which it may attempt. It is the 
least hampered by tradition, accepted 
practice, and vested interests. It can, 
therefore, be bold, experimental, not re- 
strained by problems of teacher certifica- 
tion, credit for work, reports of methods, 
or restrictions of curriculum. It stands 


in a position where it could exert creative 
influences on all of the accepted educa- 
tional procedures of present institutions. 
This absence of legislative restriction of 
course does not imply at all that there are 
no limitations to what a library may do. 
The financial limitation alone must not 
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be minimized. I am inclined to think, 
however, that the greatest limitation lies 
in the imagination and courage of the li- 
brary itself rather than in the shallowness 
of its purse. It is quite probable that re- 
moving the limitations of imagination and 
courage would create popular support 
strong enough to remove financial or phy- 
sical limitations. 

In Alvin Johnson’s challenge to the li- 
brary, The Public Library, A People’s 
University, he says, “Many adults re- 
quire the stimulus of group activity to spur 
them on to intellectual growth.” Of the 
soundness of this point there can be no 
question. Therefore it seems a very rea- 
sonable step that the library, within the 
limits of its finances and personnel, is 
thoroughly justified in promoting any type 
of group activity which will stimulate 
individual growth. When such enter- 
prises can be conducted in cooperation 
with other agencies, there will be addi- 
tional educational values growing out of 
the cooperative effort. Out of such a 
program, rightly oriented, it seems to me 
that the library might become the focal 
point for the continuing education recog- 
nized as so essential today. 


New Types oF SERVICE 

To fully exploit this opportunity of 
community leadership in adult education, 
there are three other types of service which 
I believe the library must develop simul- 
taneously. 

Many libraries have already seen the 
possibilities of a readers advisory service, 
attempting through conference with an 
individual to help him plan a progressive 
reading program. How many times a 
reader is discouraged from continuing his 
reading by poor selection, I do not know, 
but I fear it is all too often. It is 
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so easy for a patron to call for a much 
advertised book, or to take one on display, 
rather than to find one that fits his needs 
and ability. Cafeteria service for food or 
groceries may work out fairly well, but 
I’ve never seen it tried in a shoe store, 
and I believe the fitting of a book to a 
mind is at least as difficult as fitting a 
shoe to a foot. We need for this a staff 
member with an insight into human lives 
and with a very wide knowledge of educa- 
tional materials and avenues, not merely 
a knowledge of books. 

Coupled with this advisory service, li- 
braries might well consider the selection 
of easier materials, and they 
might also consider the initiation of a 
program of reading instruction. Recent 
studies in the reading habits of adults lead 
me to believe that much of the present li- 
brary material is geared to a reading ability 
which has not been achieved by the great 
mass of people. 


reading 


It is a definite responsi- 
bility of the library to select, and if neces- 
sary, guide the preparation of materials 
that can be read with pleasure by the 
average adult. It avails us little to have 
fine volumes on the shelf. They have 
value only when their contents affect an 
individual. Better a brief, simple pam- 
phlet read than a tome never used. 
Recent research also shows that adults 
can improve their reading habits through 
study. I see no reason why the inclusion 
of a reading improvement clinic should not 
be regarded as one of the prime duties of 
a library. If our reading materials are 
to serve people, it is certainly justifiable 
to assist people to get the most out of that 
material. In Springfield we have success- 
fully promoted as a part of our Commun- 
ity School for Adults, a brief course in this 
field. I am convinced that it could be a 
successful part of the library program. 
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Make Liprary Less FoRMIDABLE 

And last, but by no means least, can 
we not make the library a bit less formida- 
ble to the user? Recently, the president of 
a Parent-Teacher Association said she had 
almost given up trying to use the library 
because it took so long and was so difficult. 
Perhaps part of the remedy lies in well 
planned instruction in the use of the li- 
brary. Some and _ individuals 
would come to the library for lessons just 
as school children do. Printed bulletins, 
if brief enough, could be of help. Per- 
haps visual devices could be worked out. 
More basic than these schemes, however, 
is the need for a searching study of ways 
and means to simplify the routines, ar- 
rangement, and procedures of the Li- 
brary and make the general atmosphere 
more inviting. Adoption of simpler prac- 
tices might not only attract users of the 
library, but it might free valuable staff 
members for professional tasks. 

The questions that have probably arisen 
in the minds of all who have read these 
proposals are, “All this is well and good, 
but who is to do these things and how are 
they to be paid for?” 
and justifiable question. 


groups 


This is a practical 
Library activi- 
ties like those suggested in foregoing para- 
graphs are predicated on a quite complete 
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rethinking of the function, the methods, 
the procedures of the library. It will re- 
quire re-evaluation of every phase of li- 
brary service. It is always difficult to re- 
linquish an activity, particularly if it has 
long been established. Every thriving or- 
ganization has the continual responsibility 
of weighing one thing against another and 
selecting those which seem most essential. 
When the presentation of adult education 
opportunities becomes more important in 
the minds of librarians than some of the 
traditional activities, the means will be 
found to offer them. It is possible that 
new methods of shelving, new methods of 
classification, new methods of charging 
may release staff time from clerical detail 
to carry out these other activities. It may 
be that the proportion of clerical workers 
and other non-professinal assistants 
should be increased in order to free trained 
people for librarian tasks. It may be that 
business machines, visible records, flexible 
filing devices will help. Other tech- 
nological advances might lessen the labor 
load of the library. It is easy for an in- 
stitution to say that it has insufficient per- 
It is much harder to 
What 
readjustments must we make in order to 
do it.” 


sonnel or money. 
say, “This is an essential job. 























Working Together in School 
Library Service 


By MARTHA M. PARKS 


Miss Parks, director of school libraries in the Tennessee State Department 
of Education, is chairman of the Joint Committee of the N.E.A. 
and the A.L.A. 


HOULD THE PUBLIC LIBRARY pay for 
S school library service? If so, who 
Should the schools 
responsibility for 
How can the 
share of responsibility which should be 
taken by the board of education and the 
public library board of trustees be deter- 
mined? ‘These questions and others simi- 
lar to them have been asked in articles 
and in books, on programs and in board 
meetings. Probably they were first asked 
in the very early days of school libraries. 
The Joint Committee of the N.E.A. 
and A.L.A. has felt the need of some 
analysis of the situations behind the ques- 
tions. Such an investigation would help 
all those interested in improving school 
library service to gain a basis for working 
out the problems in any given situation. 
With this objective in mind the joint 
committee requested and was granted the 
help of the National Education Association 
Research Division in making a study of 
the relationships between a selected group 
of schools and public libraries in the pro- 
vision of school library service. That 
study’ has been completed and will be 


should administer it? 
take entire financial 
school library service? 


1 Joint Committee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A., 1941. 
Schools and Public Libraries Working Together in 
School Library Service. 25¢ (Copies should be ordered 


first available at the June conferences of 
the A.L.A. and of the N.E.A., both to be 
held in Boston this month. 

The committee decided in the beginning 
of the study that it was interested in ex- 
amples of informal cooperation as well as 
in formal relationships involving contracts 
and transfer of funds. 
about one hundred 


Suggestions of 
of the communities 
which have good working relationships be- 
tween schools and public libraries in pro- 
viding school library service were made by 
committee members and others. By means 
of an exploratory questionnaire a group of 
these communities was found which were 
interested in cooperating by describing 
their situations in some detail through 
It was 
decided that no cities over 200,000 popu- 


questionnaires and in interviews. 


lation would be included. 

Coincident with this phase of the study, 
a systematic review of the literature about 
school libraries was made and from that 
review the following statement of princi- 
ples was drawn up. 

1. The school library is an essential ele- 
ment in the school program; the basic purpose 


of the school library is identical with the basic 
purpose of the school itself. 


from the National Education Association, 1201 Six 
teenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C.) 
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2. School library service, being an essential 
part of the total school program, is basically 
a responsibility of the board of education. 

3. The distinctive purpose of the school 
library within the total complex of the work 
of the school is that of helping children and 
young people to develop abilities and habits 
of purposefully using books and libraries in 
attaining their goals of living. 

4. The school library program should carry 
out the purposes of sharing in the whole 
school program and of encouraging the effec- 
tive use of books and libraries by providing 
individual service to individual children 
through reading guidance, ample reading ma- 
terials, and library experience. 

5. Three essential factors without which 
a school library does not exist are (a) the 
librarian, (b) the book collection, and (c) 
the library quarters. 

6. A school library does not become effec- 
tive without the informed and constructive 
participation of many persons within the 
school system in addition to the librarian and 
the pupils, including especially: (a) the 
superintendent of schools and the central 
administrative staff, (b) principals of school 
buildings, and (c) classroom teachers. 

7. School libraries and the public library 
should work together to provide a coordi- 
nated and complete library service to school 
children without unnecessary duplication of 
activities. 

8. State leadership, operating under ade- 
quate state laws and regulations and working 
in cooperation with local groups, is essential 
in performing certain promotional, advisory, 
administrative, and coordinating service not 
otherwise available to local school libraries. 


The above principles of school library 
service make up the first and probably the 
most significant chapter of the report. With 
this concise summary a school administra- 
tor, school librarian, public librarian, or 
citizen has a basis on which to consider the 
nature, suitability, and adequacy of school 
library service for his community. 


CoMMUNITIES DESCRIBED 


The ten selected communities described 
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are Madison, Wis.; Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; Cass County, Ind.; Hunterdon 
County, N.J.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Faribault, 
Minn.; Beatrice, Neb.; Albany, N.Y.; 
Long Beach, Calif.; and Scotia, N.Y. The 
communities are arranged with those which 
have the larger degree of school library 
service provided by the public library com- 
ing first. As the list progresses there is less 
public library provision and increased re- 
sponsibility taken by the board of education. 
As the report states, “this sequence typifies 
the evolution of school library service in 
several communities where the program be- 
gan through the leadership of the public 
library and finally was taken over by the 
board of education as an integral part of 
the program of instruction.” It is noted, 
too, that “the division of activity between 
school system and public library that is 
characteristic of perhaps 80 per cent of 
the school systems of the country is repre- 
sented in only the last three programs 
described.” 

In presenting the ten situations no at- 
tempt has been made to evaluate the school 
library service being given. That would, 
of course, have to be done in the com- 
munities themselves. ‘The committee hopes 
that many communities will find the report 
a stimulation to examine the service given 
in terms of the principles set up in the first 
part of the report and in terms of the pur- 
poses of its own educational program. 
Such evaluation would be part of the con- 
tinuing appraisal, revision, and growth of 
the school library service program which 
is recommended by the committee. 

The concluding section of the report, 
called “Lines of Progress,” affirms the 
committee’s belief and the report’s findings 
that schools, elementary as well as sec- 
ondary, need school libraries. It also con- 

(Continued on page 386) 




















Hospital Library Internships 


By MILDRED L. METHVEN 


At the joint request of the Board of Education for Librarianship and the 
chairman of the Hospital Library Committee, the supervisor of In- 
stitution Libraries, Division of Public Institutions, Minnesota 
State Department of Social Security, describes hospital 
library internships in Minnesota. 


INCE 1937, training in hospital li- 

brarianship has been offered each 
spring quarter by the University of Min- 
nesota in its Division of Library Instruc- 
tion. This is probably the first organized 
course in this special field. It is a definite 
part of the university’s curriculum and 
leads to a degree in library science for 
those students who have completed their 
years work at Minnesota. Because of 
the continued and frequent need for 
trained librarians in its state hospitals, this 
course has been supported from the first 
by the former State Board of Control and, 
since the board was abolished in 1939, by 
the Division of Public Institutions of the 
State Department of Social Security. Stu- 
dents from seven states other than Minne- 
sota have attended these classes, as well 
as one librarian from Canada and one from 
Norway. 

Those students who receive degrees or 
special certificates must have completed 
the six-week internship period which im- 
mediately follows spring quarter classes. 
The length of this period is not ideal but 
is a realistic compromise with available 
student time. Nineteen students have 
thus far taken their internship, represent- 
ing the final selection of those considered 
best fitted. Some seven students in the 


1941 class will become hospital library 
interns this June. 

Fortunately, Minnesota can provide al- 
most any type of hospital library experi- 
ence for these interns—a period of practice 
supervised by trained and experienced 
persons. In both Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the public library has an active and 
well-developed hospital department which 
operates in several types of city and pri- 
vate institutions. In St. Paul there is 
also a state hospital for crippled children 
with school and library departments of 
interest. Outside the Twin Cities there 
are several state hospitals for mental and 
tubercular patients and there is nearby a 
large county sanatorium for tubercular 
cases. Each of these library situations 
provides for the student intern various 
aspects of service which have previously 
been subjects of discussion in class. The 
libraries of both Hennepin and Ramsey 
County Medical Societies are located in 
the Twin Cities, and at Rochester, Minn., 
is the large reference library of the Mayo 
Clinic. Students who wish additional ex- 
perience in medical reference work are 
able to secure it in these libraries. 

When students are assigned to state or 
county hospitals, and in several instances 
to those in the Twin Cities, their main- 
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tenance and laundering of uniforms is 
provided by the hospital. They live usu- 
ally in nurses’ quarters, have their meals 
with the professional staff, and take part 
in whatever outside activities the supervis- 
ing librarian introduces them to as a part 
of the total picture of the hospital’s life. 
Daytime scheduled hours are those of the 
hospital’s own librarian and include some 
experience in as many aspects of library 
service as time allows. ‘This may include 
trips to bookstores in the preparation of 
book orders, reference to case histories 
when advisable, trips to main libraries for 
special requests, book-cart service on the 
floors, and special hours in nurses’ and 


doctors’ libraries. 
STUDENTS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC 

Students are full of enthusiasm for their 
internship and look forward with not a 
little excitement, and also a little trepida- 
tion, to wearing for the first time the 
uniforms they have purchased. It has 
been found that four weeks in one hospital 
and two weeks in another provide the best 
This 


variation but, at the same time, allows 


experience. arrangement _ brings 
for more than routine observation in the 
As each intern learns her 


way about, she is observed by the librarian 


longer period. 


in charge who makes a full report on her 
for the files of the library instruction 
division. ‘The student’s manner in meet- 
ing staff members and patients is obviously 
important, her judgment of patients and 
their probable reading interests must be 
quick and tactfully presented, and her 
book and patient knowledge must be, 
above all, specific. She must not give the 
life of Nijinsky to a mental patient nor a 


mystery story featuring a fatally bungling 


surgeon to a patient about to be operated 
on. Stories which even incidentally de- 
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scribe methods of suicide she must use 
with caution, and strongly realistic pic- 
tures of the social scene she circulates with 
discretion. 

The hospital library intern is a busy 
person. She is expected to prepare and 
carry out during this six weeks some type 
of project which is an immediate out- 
growth of her previous class instruction 
and which is of worth and practical value 
to herself, the hospital, or the class. In 
her course in hospital library adminis- 
tration she has studied cost analyses and 
plans for hospital library suites. Two 
members of the first class have done such 
One itemized the cost 
of equipping the library at the Rochester 
State Hospital, where an outstanding read- 


work as projects. 


ing room for patients was opened in 
March, 1936, and also determined its cost 
per patient per year. Another presented 
plans for remodeling and enlarging the 
quarters at the St. Peter State Hospital, 
giving current costs for all equipment. 
Each student was an intern at the hospital 
in question and worked with the library 


itself before her. 


KNOWLEDGE OF Books ESSENTIAL 
In the course in book selection emphasis 
is continually placed on the necessity for 
accurate knowledge of light fiction which 
is presumably innocuous but actually may 
often be harmful in the hospital library. 
Reports have been made, with this in mind, 
on books by Faith Baldwin and Edna 
Illustrated books 
are of especial value in hospital libraries. 


Ferber, for example. 


Lists of such books have been prepared by 
the interns, and one was published in the 
October, 1938, issue of the Hospital Book- 
list, the forerunner of the current Hospital 
Book Guide. 

Practice in presenting bibliographies of 
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material for hospital staff use is essential. 
While an intern at the Rochester State 
Hospital, one librarian prepared an ex- 
cellent annotated list of all references to 
books, reading, and libraries in the 4 meri- 
can Journal of Insanity, July, 1844-April, 
1869. At another state hospital an intern 
assembled a bibliography of 402 items 
listing its staff physicians’ articles in print, 
beginning with 1866. An impressive in- 
dex of periodicals, by country and lan- 
guage, in the Mayo Clinic Library is 
another of the concrete results of student 
internship. A bibliography of books suit- 
able for post-polio children has been care- 
fully annotated. A special list of books 
for reading aloud to patients, published in 
the July, 1939, number of the Hospital 
Booklist, is the work of a Minnesota hos- 
pital library intern following her gradu- 
ation. 


FAMILIARITY WITH PATIENTS’ NEEDS 


Students must become familiar with 
hospital case records and histories and the 
possibilities of adapting similar records 
for hospital library purposes. Three stu- 
dents have had experience in assembling 
and preparing such data in those hospitals 
where the necessary files can be supplied. 
For long-time patients, students have 
learned of the possibilities of sequential 
reading. One student has prepared lists 
of books on economics and American his- 
tory in her internship library, and another 
presented suggested follow-up titles in a 
series of attractive bookmarks. Still an- 
other intern listed all book and magazine 
references to hospital library service which 
appeared during her year as a student. 

These examples indicate the efforts 
which are made to make the students’ 
actual hospital experience as professional, 
immediate, concrete, and closely connected 





as possible with her previous classroom 
study, in addition to providing practice 
in the mechanics of general hospital library 
routine. The sum total of the students’ 
oral and written problems, contributions 
to classroom discussion, ability to adapt 
quickly to actual hospital life, and to 
present a creditable piece of work as a 
result of combining theory and practice 
is a good basis for specific recommendation 
when they are being considered for their 
first or next hospital library position. 


STUDENTS MAKE REPORTS 


In addition, students present reports 
on their internship. Here they indicate, 
as well as place and hours of service, 
their personal observations and experi- 
ences. They sense the difference of a large 
city hospital from a smaller, private one, 
learn how to adjust to mental patients, 
to overcome any possible fear of them and 
to be at ease with them, discover the neces- 
sary elasticity of rules in a medical research 
library, what it is like to wear hospital 
masks and observe contagion techniques 
for the first time, the difficulties of finding, 
in large type, books of interest to older 
children with tired eyes. 

Students who have taken this course in 
hospital librarianship are now employed 
in full-time positions in such states as 
Minnesota, Oregon, Indiana, New York, 
Michigan, and in Norway, as librarians 
in medical reference libraries, state, county, 
and city hospitals. What they have 
learned about types of illness, physical and 
mental, and about kinds of reading as 
special problems in a hospital, should make 
them more adaptable, more ingenious, 
more sympathetic, and more intelligently 
concerned with the welfare of any indi- 
viduals they will meet later—whether in 
hospital, school, or public libraries. 








An Orientation Program for 
Junior Assistants 


By GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE 


At the request of the A.L.A. Staff Organizations Round Table, the head 
assistant of the Sheridan Branch of the Chicago Public Library 
discusses the library’s orientation program for new staff members. 


HE ORIENTATION PROGRAM described 
below was recently introduced in the 
Chicago Public Library. It may be of 
interest to others, particularly since it 
parallels rather closely the suggestions of 
the Staff Orientation Committee of the 
Junior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association. These 
recommendations are reported in full in 
the Proceedings of the Cincinnati Confer- 
ence, 1940, and are summarized by 
Gretchen Garrison, chairman of the com- 
mittee in a recent article in the Wilson 
Library Bulletins 
The Chicago program is organized to 
meet the needs of that institution alone. 
However, many libraries have apparently 
felt the need for some form of staff 
orientation to expedite the process of ab- 
sorbing new staff members into the exist- 
ing service organization. The need has 
perhaps been most keenly felt by the junior 
assistants themselves, who have recognized 
the desirability of some assistance in mak- 
ing their adjustment to new positions and 
in finding their places in complex library 
systems. It has been generally recognized 
that such a program is mutually beneficial 
to the library and to the staff. 


1Garrison, Gretchen. “Getting Our Bearings.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin 15:250-51, Nov. 1940. 


In Chicago where the staff, especially 
in the junior grades, is of necessity re- 
cruited through civil service examinations, 
it happens that new assistants commonly 
arrive in groups of sufficient size to make 
it practical to institute a definite orienta- 
tion course. The course is designed to 
facilitate the assimilation of new assistants 
into the library service and to make the ad- 
justment of the assistant to his assignment 
easier both for the library and for the in- 
dividual. 


PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


The program is planned to give each 
new assistant: 1, a knowledge of the or- 
ganization, policy, purpose, and function 
of the library; 2, a conception of the work 
of the library as a whole, and an under- 
standing of the part new assistants may 
expect to play in this work; 3, an under- 
standing of what will be expected of new 
assistants, and how their work and use- 
fulness to the library will be judged; 4, 
an analysis of the duties generally assigned 
to new assistants, and a description of the 
services in which they usually participate; 
5, a brief description of the more im- 
portant services, technical processes, special 
terminology, and forms that will help new 
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ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


assistants to feel “at home,” and aid in 
increasing their immediate usefulness and 
eficiency; and 6, an understanding of 
the opportunities for advancement in the 
graded service, what new assistants may 
expect in assistance toward growth and 
development, and what they should expect 
to contribute to their own development 
and increased usefulness. 

New assistants participate in the orien- 
tation program during their first two 
weeks of service. Each group meets on 
library time on six alternate mornings for 
two weeks, a total of twenty-two hours. 
Over a period of time it is expected that 
the groups will vary in size from five or 
six to as many as twenty-five. The pro- 
gram will be scheduled in successive weeks 
or once each month as circumstances de- 
mand. 


MATERIAL PRESENTED 


The following is the general outline of 
the material presented: 
A. The library. 

1. History of the library. 

2. Explanation of the financial sup- 
port. 

3. Description of the administrative 

organization. 

Explanation of the graded service. 
Description of the various types of 
service agencies and their function 
and inter-relationship. 

6. The policy of the library and the 
place which it fills in the life of the 
city. 

B. The staff. 

1. Work schedules, time 

schedule changes, etc. 


in > 


schedules, 


2. Staff borrowing privileges. 
3. Staff welfare services. 
4. Staff ethics. 
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5. Possibilities for advancement and 
training. 

6. Description of the service rating 
system by which an assistant’s work 
and usefulness is judged. 

C. Registration. 

1. Policy. 

2. Rules and regulations. 

3. Routine processes, forms, and rec- 
ords. 

D. Lending. 

1. Policy. 

2. Rules and regulations. 

3. Routine processes and forms. 

E. Technical processes and routines. 

F. Description of general and special serv- 
ices, and of special departments and 
service agencies. 


Meetinc Eacw Six Montus 


At the end of each six month period, a 
day is set aside for a meeting of all new 
assistants who have entered the library 
during this interval. At this time they 
are presented to the chief librarian and 
taken on a tour of the main library and of 
various types of service agencies. 

One interesting result thus far is a re- 
quest from junior assistants already in the 
service to be allowed to participate in the 
program. This is in line with the recom- 
mendations recently submitted by a staff 
This 
committee suggested that an opportunity 
be extended to assistants in the beginning 
grades to become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the specialized resources and 
more specialized services of the library, as 
an extension of the initial orientation pro- 
gram. Consequently the possibilities of 
developing this brief orientation course 
into a more extensive program of in- 
service training are being considered. 


committee on in-service training. 





A Central Picture Clearing House 





By OLGA M. PETERSON 


The A.L.A. Public Relations Assistant discusses the picture service offered 
at Headquarters and invites contributions. 


LONG with the rest of the world, li- 
brarians are learning to say it with 
pictures. In recent years, excellent il- 
lustrated brochures have described library 
service for the Queens Borough, Minne- 
apolis, and New York public libraries, 
and others. 

Over a number of years, A.L.A. Head- 
quarters Library has been building up a 
file of photographs of library service, which 
is maintained for the convenience of 
A.L.A. members. Its prime usefulness is 
in the field of public relations. Many of 
its users are libraries all over the country 
who draw on these files for publicity pur- 
poses and professional inspiration. In ex- 
panded form it can be used in other ways. 

In numerous cases such as the recent 
book by Lucile Fargo in the Row Peter- 
son Way of Life series, Treasure Shelves, 
the A.L.A. picture file has provided il- 
lustrations for books. However, the file 
is not adequate as yet to cope with many 
special requests from outside the profes- 
sion. 

If Headquarters had the material to 
supply requests from feature magazines 
and other interested publications, it could 
encourage a wider use of pictures. They 
could be offered regularly to magazines 
like Life, and could achieve publicity not 
only for libraries in general, but for the 


individual library as well. Magazines 


often ask for pictures by subject, but the 
selection is so inadequate that the chance 
of securing magazine publicity for libraries 
is frequently lost. 

Seldom do librarians send to Headquar- 
ters pictures of their libraries and services, 
except upon request. Thus, the file is 
built upon past demand, instead of being 
planned for the future. Of necessity, the 
file draws on libraries that can supply its 
wants quickly. As a result, sources are 
not representative of the whole country. 

At present, the picture collection is 
strong in three fields—children’s service, 
school library service, and library build- 
ings. However, donors of pictures have 
concentrated on the exteriors of buildings, 
and there is a constant demand for in- 
teriors showing layout, lighting, furnish- 
ings, and equipment. ‘These files are in- 
tensively used by library boards, architects, 
and librarians. There is need for many 
pictures that show solutions of problems 
other libraries have met successfully. 


ADULT SERVICE PICTURES NEEDED 


The field that needs special attention is 
the field of adult service—all adult serv- 
ices. Not only are there fewer contribu- 
tions to these files, but they are in great 
demand, and go out of date more quickly. 
There is an urgent need for pictures that 
show books and people together—foreign- 
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born groups getting one of their first in- 
troductions to American institutions; 
bookmobiles in the country or city; work 
with the blind; hospital and prison li- 
braries; workmen using a factory station; 
a music lover playing records; a historian 
looking at manuscripts. 

Action pictures showing people are of 
special importance. A prison library with 
every chair in place, and a shiny waxed 
floor, but without a single reader, has lit- 
tle publicity value. A film projector or a 
talking book, with no signs of use, carries 
no message to one who has never seen 
either in action. 

Photographs of book displays, library 
exhibits, dioramas, and pictographs are 
very desirable, not only for the ideas they 
convey, but because they stimulate an ex- 
change of exhibit ideas useful to other li- 
braries. 


SEND PRINTS REGULARLY 


Each individual library is urged to con- 
tribute prints to this central clearing house, 
sending as many as possible from time to 
time, in order to keep the collection alive 
and representative. If only one print is 
available, pictures lent for reproduction 
will be returned upon request. Credit 
lines are always requested when a library’s 
pictures are used for publication. 

There is one technical point to be borne 
in mind when taking pictures for repro- 
duction. Prints should not be less than 
7 x Q inches, and should have a glossy 
surface. This is the type of picture news- 
papers and magazines prefer. It is also 
the type most useful to other libraries. 


Working Together 
(Continued from page 378) 
cludes that the board of education has a 
basic responsibility for school library serv- 
ice. Drawn from the report are some 


suggestions of ways of strengthening school 
and public library relationships. 


MEANs TO Betrer UNDERSTANDING 


The committee is justifiably proud of 
the report which it is being enabled to 
publish. However, it will consider its 
efforts a failure unless the report becomes 
a means to a better understanding of the 
library services needed within our schools 
and of the ways in which they may be ob- 
tained. It is clearly evident from the 
report that each community must deter- 
mine its needs in terms of its own school 
program and its own objectives for the 
growth and development of its young 
people. With those purposes in mind any 
community can analyze the extent to 
which the principles of school library serv- 
ice as stated in the report apply and are 
recognized in that particular city or 
county. Each principle provides rich 
material for discussion meetings or com- 
mittee study of teachers, administrators, 
librarians, and citizens. 

No one pattern for school and public 
library relations in giving school library 
service was discovered by the report. In- 
stead, it verifies the conclusion that after 
recognizing needed services each com- 
munity must study the various ways in 
which its own institutions can best work 
together to meet those needs most eff- 
ciently, economically, and_ effectively. 




















Readability at the Boston Conference 


By CATHERINE CARTWRIGHT 


The last of a series of four articles on Readability and the Librarian, 
prepared at the Readability Laboratory, under the direction of 
Lyman Bryson. 


T IS CUSTOMARY, I suppose, that the 

last of a series of articles should pro- 
vide the reader with a neat set of conclu- 
sions as a small reward for his continued 
interest and consideration. But, how- 
ever grateful we of the laboratory staff 
may be that concern for the problem 
of readability has warranted the publish- 
ing of four articles on this particular sub- 
ject, not one of these paragraphs contains 
what might rightfully be called a con- 
clusion. The reason for this is obvious: 
the idea of readability is new. It is new 
to the writers who recognize the im- 
portance of producing nonfiction designed 
to reach more than just a handful of 
specially equipped readers. And it is new 
to those librarians who realize that they 
are more than custodians and catalogers 
of books; that their primary responsibility 
is to see in their patrons, satisfied readers. 
There can be no conclusions until a great 
many more authors see the value of 
writing readable books; until a great deal 
has been done to perfect the tools of 
readability so that there may be ever 
more effective librarianship in this coun- 
try. 

At the conference in June, members of 
the American Library Association and 
those who have been working directly 
with the various aspects of readability will 


take stock of what has been done in this 
field. With this picture in mind they 
will be prepared to discuss the most eff- 
cient means of sharpening the tools of 
readability already in use, of devising new 
methods of handling nonfiction. 

It is a most opportune time for a 
meeting of this sort where those working 
with readability in the field can cooperate 
actively with those working in the labora- 
tory. There is nothing new in this kind 
of cooperation as a brief glance through 
the previous articles in this series shows 
plainly. First there was noted in the 
March issue the librarians’ urgent request 
for books of sound, basic information told 
in a way which would be easy for the 
“average” reader to understand. ‘Then 
there was the Haygood study to find out 
in what subject fields there was a dearth 
of books for the library patron who finds 
the usual nonfiction book too long, too 
dificult, and too dull. The April issue 
of the Bulletin included only a few of 
the many interesting answers received 
when we asked what librarians were doing 
with the books that had been published 
expressly to help fill the need for readable 
material. Through this past winter and 
spring the Peoples Library survey has 
been going on in ninety libraries where 
readers have been entering their impres- 
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sions of each of the eleven books on small 
questionnaire slips. The A.L.A. Sub- 
committee on Readable Books, of which 
Miriam D. Tompkins is chairman, has 
been the constant adviser of the laboratory. 
Young librarians throughout the country 
are engaged on a project concerned with 
the binding and display of readable books ; 
a special Readability Committee has been 
formed by the Junior Members Round 
Table of the A.L.A. 

No, there is nothing new in the col- 
laboration between the librarians and the 
“specialists.” But there has been so much 
printed communication—articles in the li- 
brary publications; mimeographed, and 
necessarily impersonal, letters about sur- 
veys to be carried on, meetings to be held, 
etc.—that the stimulation of a direct ex- 
change of ideas in Boston will be most 
welcome. 

DiscUSSION AT CONFERENCE 

Ample time is to be allowed for dis- 
cussion at the two meetings which will 
deal directly with the problem of read- 
ability. It was hoped earlier that the 
returns from the Peoples Library survey 
would provide some material which might 
prove an incentive to the discussion if 
published in advance of the convention. 
This has been an impossibility since there 
was but a two-week interval between the 
time the majority of the questionnaires 
reached us and the deadline for articles 
for this issue of the Bulletin. At this 
moment (April 29) over 1600 slips from 
more than sixty libraries are being tabu- 
lated and analyzed; the report on the 
Peoples Library 


survey is beginning 


slowly to take a recognizable and most 
interesting shape. 

I am mindful that in the May issue of 
the Bulletin it was stated that “the next 





article in this series will be devoted to a 
more detailed account of the problems 
involved in the development of a method 
of estimating readability.” But the limits 
of space would reduce such an account to 
a mere skeleton. It therefore seems a 
more efficient use of this space to outline 
the readability discussions to be carried on 
at the Boston Conference where the several 
phases of readability mentioned in these 
articles will be presented as fully as possible. 


BRYSON TO SPEAK 


Mr. Lyman Bryson, director of the 
laboratory, will address the Order and 
Book Selection meeting (Saturday, June 
21, 10:30 A.M.) questioning whether 
there shall be “Books for Shelves or Books 
for Readers?” In this speech Mr. Bryson 
will lay the background for the system of 
evaluation which Mr. James Clarke, the 
editorial consultant of the laboratory, will 
describe in greater detail on Saturday, 
June 21, at 2:30 P.M. At this afternoon 
meeting the report of the Peoples Library 
survey will also be presented and its 
effect, it is hoped, will be discussed thor- 
oughly. 

In the face of these two important ses- 
sions, it is evident that this is not a time 
to make any final statements. The effec- 
tiveness of the Boston meetings themselves 
will not lie in any pat conclusions. Out 
of the contributions to the discussion from 
each librarian’s own experiences will come 
practical suggestions to be applied at once, 
and, we sincerely hope, a more important 
thing: a full understanding of the nature 
of readability and a realization of its im- 
portance to the increasing social responsi- 
bility of the American library and librar- 
ian. Much has been done, as can be 
seen from this progress report. But this is 
no valedictory—there is much ahead to do. 

















New England Invites You to Take 
the Long Way Home 


By HERMAN H. HENKLE 


The chairman of the Boston Local Travel Committee 


suggests post-conference trips. 


OR MANY LIBRARIANS in the midwest- 
EF... southern, and far-western states, 
a trip to New England is a major adven- 
ture, and the Boston Conference offers 
an opportunity to follow professional 
business with an exciting vacation. New 
England and its librarians invite you to 
linger after the conference for as many 
days as your schedule will permit. 

The Travel Committee is arranging 
two tours of four days each, for groups 
of librarians whose vacation time is limited 
to the week end following the conference. 
Brief notes of these tours are presented 
here, and full information will be avail- 
able at the conference. 

Tour 1: White Mountain Trails. For 
climbing librarians who might be in- 
terested in fresh air and fairly strenuous 
exercise, the committee is planning a 
four-day trip to the White Mountains in 
New Hampshire. This hiking trip will 
be led by Emerson Greenaway, librarian, 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass. He 


writes: 


We will leave Boston early Thursday 
morning, June 26, and if one does not be- 
come short of breath too early in the after- 
noon, he can expect to dine at the Greenleaf 
Hut of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
which is located just below the summit of 


Mount Lafayette. After an A.M.C. break- 


fast, we will ascend the rock-strewn slopes 
of Lafayette, and the day will be spent 
hiking along the Garfield Ridge trail, re- 
turning to Greenleaf Hut that night. 

The third day will give us the opportunity 
of hiking south along the Franconia Ridge 
trail; and from this serrated knife edge 
glorious views can be obtained of the Pemi- 
gewasset wilderness, with the central group 
of the White Mountains to the east as a 
background. The trail parallels the Fran- 
conia Notch, and on a clear day one has a 
grand view of Mount Moosilauke and 
further to the west, the Green Mountains 
in Vermont. 

The third night will be spent at the 
A.M.C. Hut at Lonesome Lake which is 
located in a beautiful setting on the west 
side of Franconia Notch. The next day 
will find us headed for Profile Mountain, 
on which is located the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

Those who are weary will find a trip to 
the foot of the mountain on the famous 
Cannon Mountain Tramway an easy way 
down. It will be a quick descent to the 
reservation at Profile Lake either by train 
or on foot. We will be back in Boston by 
evening of the 29th. 


This trip should be a memorable one 
for librarians who love the mountains and 
who are in hiking condition. The prob- 
able expense will be about $20. The 
size of the group must of necessity be 
limited. Those who are interested may 
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communicate with Mr. Greenaway for 
further details. 


New Beprorp Trip 


Tour 2: Whaling Days. The second 
tour will offer three or four days of sight- 
seeing in New Bedford and the islands, 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket, all 
famous in the heyday of the whaling in- 
dustry. The tour will be led by Herman 
H. Henkle, director, School of Library 
Science, Simmons College. 

The tour party will leave Boston on 
Thursday morning, June 26, in chartered 
buses for the sixty-mile trip to New Bed- 
ford. The remainder of the day will be 
spent visiting places of historical interest 
associated with whaling days. On 
Johnny Cake Hill we will see the Mu- 
seum of the Old Dartmouth Historical 
Society, the Bourne Whaling Museum, 
and the Seamen’s Bethel immortalized in 
Melville’s Moby Dick. 

The New Bedford Public Library, 
which has a collection of whaling logs 
and prints, in planning a special exhibit 
for the visiting librarians. 

Hotel reservations will be arranged for 
in New Bedford for Thursday night. 

On Friday morning, an early boat will 
be taken for Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket Island. The steamship route leads 
across Buzzard’s Bay for a port-of-call 
stop at Woods Hole and into Nantucket 
Sound for Martha’s Vineyard. We will 
stop over here for sight-seeing in Oak 
Bluffs and Edgartown, and if time per- 
mits, the Tisburys and Vineyard Haven, 
before taking an afternoon boat at Nan- 
tucket, another two hours out from New 
Bedford. 

With Saturday and most of Sunday 
ahead, a restful holiday will include visits 


to the Whaling Museum, the Jethro Cof- 
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fin House (1686), the Maria Mitchell 
House (1790) and Observatory, and 
Friends Meeting House (1838). 

Those who must, can take a boat for 
New Bedford late Saturday afternoon, 
and through train connections at Provi- 
dence, R.I., be back on the job Monday 
morning, as far west as Chicago. 

The cost of this trip will approximate 
$25 to $40 depending on individual de- 
mands in quality of hotels and meals, and 
whether one or two nights are spent in 
Nantucket. A mimeographed itinerary, 
with information about hotels and return 
train connections will be sent in response 
to requests mailed to Mr. Henkle, or 
made at the conference. 


New 


For vacation trips in other parts of 
New England, suggestions are to be found 
in the several guides described in Theresa 
Kowalezyk’s “Guides to New England,” 
in the April issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 
Attention is called to the “Salty Towns 
and Sand Dunes” of Cape Cod, the 
“Tsland-studded Waters” of Casco Bay 
on the Maine coast, New Hampshire’s 
lakes, Vermont’s Green Mountains, Rhode 
Island’s Narragansett Bay, and Maine’s 
Bar Harbor. National park fans should 
not overlook the opportunity to see Acadia 
National Park on Mount Desert Island. 
Boston is but a day’s journey (or over- 
night) from the park. 

One general suggestion about railroad 
travel in New England is called for. On 
the main lines from Boston to New York 
or Chicago accommodations are excellent, 
and the main lines to Bangor and to Can- 
ada offer good service. On the remainder 
of New England’s railroads, however, in 
so far as the writer’s inquiries disclose, 
service is indifferent. 


OTHER TRIPS IN ENGLAND 
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Boston Miscellany 


A COLD BUFFET LUNCHEON with hot 
coffee will be served in the Harvard Yard 
after the second general session, Friday, 
June 20. Tickets at 65c will be on sale 
at the Central Ticket Desk in the Statler 
Hotel on Thursday, June 19. Please buy 
your ticket on Thursday if you plan to 
eat luncheon in the Yard. 

The Wellesley College Library staff in- 
vites members of the Music Library As- 
sociation and of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries to a garden party 
on the campus of Wellesley College from 
3:30 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday, June 22. 
An exhibition of musical manuscripts, 
early imprints, and first editions will be 
arranged in the Music Library. A caril- 
lon concert will be given at 4:00 P.M. The 
general library just across the drive from 
the Music Library will also be open to 
guests. Exhibitions showing manuscripts 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio from 
the Plimpton Collection and of the Brown- 
ings from the English Poetry Collection 
will be on display. An opportunity will 
be given for delegates to signify their in- 
tention to attend. 

A softball game will be played be- 
tween members of the Harvard staff and 
representatives of the New York Public 
and Columbia University libraries at 4:30 
P.M. on Friday, June 20, in Soldiers’ 
Field, across the Charles from Harvard 
Square. Admission free. 


Library Extension News 


THE VERMONT REGIONAL LIBRARY SERV- 

ICE will be continued and intensified, for 
the legislature increased its appropriation 
to the Free Public Library Commission 
by $6,000, making a total of $48,000 for 
the biennium. This covers regional service 
and other library commission activities, 
which are more and more closely inte- 
grated, according to Dorothy Randolph, 
secretary. 

Ohio’s state aid program will also con- 
tinue, for the legislature again appropri- 
ated $100,000 for the biennium as part 
of the state library budget. 

Michigan’s House of Representatives 
has approved a state aid appropriation of 
$325,000, according to word just received 
from the president of the state library 
association, but the Senate has still to act. 

The South Dakota Library Commis- 
sion law was strengthened by amendments 
(1) designating the director as secretary 
to the commission; (2) requiring the di- 
rector to be a graduate of an accredited 
library school with at least two years of 
successful administrative experience, and 
(3) designating the commission as the 
agency to administer federal and state aid 
for library service. The legislature appro- 
priated $12,795 for each year of the 
coming biennium, plus a deficiency appro- 
priation of $900, which Director Mercedes 
MacKay says is the largest appropriation 
since the establishment of the commission. 
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The Florida Library Association, meet- 
ing April 24-26, adopted as a legislative 
program (1) a special appropriation of 
$25,000 to the state library for books to 
aid established libraries in defense centers 
in meeting increased demands on their 
services; and (2) amendments to the 
county library law of 1931 to permit con- 
tracts for service with an_ established 
library in the county or in any other 
county, to exempt units already taxed for 
library purposes from the county library 
tax, and to permit county library boards 
to accept gifts and grants. 

Amendments to the Utah county library 
law adopted by the legislature permit ex- 
isting libraries to become branches of the 
county library and authorize contracts 
for service between city councils, city 
library boards, county library boards, and 
boards of education. 

A state library extension worker for 
Kansas must wait for another legislative 
session, for the Senate Committee on Ways 
and Means killed early in this session the 
bill sponsored by the state library asso- 
ciation. 

Increases in local public library levies 
were authorized by several legislatures as 
follows: Iowa, for communities of less 
than 35,000, from 1.4 to 2 mills (per- 
missive) ; Kansas, for Wichita only, from 
one-half mill to three-fourths of a mill; 
Florida, for Tampa only, from one-half 
mill to one mill (permissive). 

The Puerto Rico legislature has under 
consideration a bill to provide library 
service for all the municipalities of the 
island through an Insular Library Exten- 
sion Division, in charge of a Library 
Extension Committee, composed of the 
commissioner of education, the official 
historian, the director of the Carnegie 
Library of Puerto Rico, and four others, 
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nominated by them and appointed by the 
Governor, with an appropriation of 
$42,800. The bill is “an imperative 
necessity,” according to the final section, 
in order to obtain the aid of the W.P.A. 
J. W. MeErrILi 


Hospital Librarians, Attention! 


THE HOSPITAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
is considering the changes in the status of 
the hospital library group made necessary 
by the A.L.A. reorganization plans. In 
order to have a more active and cohesive 
group it will be necessary to have about 
300 members to form a division or. not 
less than 50 to form a round table. The 
entire matter will be discussed at the Bos- 
ton Conference and the decision presented 
to the Council then. It will expedite mat- 
ters if the committee has some knowledge 
of the number of hospital librarians who 
will register as members of either a divi- 
sion or a round table group. Will all such 
librarians express their candid opinion 
about the coming changes by writing the 
Hospital Libraries Committee chairman? 

GERTRUDE M. Epwarps, Chairman 
Hospital Libraries Committee 
Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland 


Institutes and New Courses 


INSTITUTES in the spring and summer 
of 1941 as reported to the A.L.A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship will offer 
opportunities for in-service training for 
librarians. In May-an institute on refer- 
ence work in the small public library was 
held at Syracuse University under the 
joint sponsorship of the New York State 
Library Extension Division and the School 
of Library Science of the university. 
Problems of library administration will be 
the theme of another institute sponsored 
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by the New York State Library Extension 
Division to be held at Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, August 12-16. 

An institute devoted to the general sub- 
ject of the implications of print, radio, 
and film for democratic government will 
be conducted by the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, during the 
week of August 4-9. The discussion of 
the relations of democratic government to 
mass communications will be focused upon 
matters of concern to the public library, 
the public school, and the public forum. 

The library section of the Institute of 
Government conducted by University of 
Southern California, June 9-13, will 
discuss “What’s Wrong in Library 
Management?” ‘The leaders, John Mc- 
Diarmid and Errett Weir McDiarmid, 
are now engaged in a study of American 
public libraries and will base discussions 
upon their findings. An institute for 
school librarians is scheduled at Louisiana 
State University, June 11-13. This in- 
stitute, initiated by the College of Educa- 
tion, will be sponsored jointly by the Col- 
lege of Education and Library School of 
the university and the Louisiana State 
Department of Education. 

Indiana University has selected “Books 
and Reading for Children and Adoles- 
cents” as the subject of a library confer- 
ence, June 25-26, scheduled in conjunction 
with a conference on reading. The pro- 
gram has been planned to interest librar- 
ians, school administrators and teachers, 
parents and others who are concerned with 
the contribution of books and reading in 
the development of young people. 

Washington University (St. Louis) 
is planning its third annual Library Insti- 
tute for June 24-27 on the university 
campus. The emphasis of the 1941 insti- 
tute will be school library service. Martha 
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Parks, director of school libraries, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn., has been named general chairman 
of the eight scheduled meetings. 

New courses announced by library 
schools for the summer of 1941 include the 
following: Columbia University School 
of Library Service—Care of Special Col- 
lections; University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School—Workshops for School 
Librarians and College Librarians, which 
will be integrated so far as possible with 
workshops conducted by the Department of 
Education; Chautauqua Institution—Li- 
brary Service and Adult Education, Books 
for Children. By a new plan at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Department of Li- 
brary Science courses of the first year 
curriculum which are regularly given in 
the second semester will be offered. Stu- 
dents may hereafter expect to complete the 
entire first year curriculum in summer 
sessions. 

Anita M. Hostetrer 


Fellowship Awards 


THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Francis L. D. Goodrich, 
chairman, has announced the following 
awards for the year 1941-42: 

From the United States: 

Leslie Whittaker Dunlap, reference as- 
sistant, economics division, New York 
Public Library. The growth of American 
historical societies. Columbia University. 

Agnes Krarup, head, schools depart- 
ment, and supervisor of school libraries, 
Library Association of Portland, Port- 
land, Ore. Bibliography on family rela- 
tions as found in books of fiction and 
biography suitable for high school librar- 
ies. Columbia University. 

John C. Settelmayer, student, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago. 
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A survey of the areas in the United States 
without public library service. 
sity of Chicago. 

Edward Allen Wight, student, Univer- 
sity of California School of Librarianship. 
A study of library finance. 
California. 

From Canada: 

Gordon Gourlay. 


Univer- 


University of 


The Canadian pub- 


lic library and adult education. (Place of 
study not yet decided.) 

Dorothy Isabel Hamilton. Survey of 
university libraries in Canada. University 


of Michigan. 

Louise Riley, children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Calgary, Alberta. Codpera- 
tion between public libraries and school 
libraries in Canada. (Place of study not 


yet decided. ) 


Local Indexes in American Li- 
braries 


THE JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 
is compiling a list of “homemade” indexes, 
card or otherwise, devised for use in li- 
braries. Many libraries throughout the 
country have made indexes on various 
subjects for their own use, and it is felt 
that if widely known, they would prove of 
value to other librarians. 

Most of the libraries in the country are 
being covered for this project by the state 
chapters of the J.M.R.T. Those libraries 
that have not been reported on are now 
being solicited by the national committee 
and in this way a comprehensive coverage 
of the United States will be made. If 
libraries have already been written to by 
one of these state committees, nothing 
further need be done. 

Most libraries undoubtedly have one or 
more special, general, or local index 
which should be included in the compila- 
tion. Some of these may seem small and 
unimportant, but they may be exactly 
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what a neighboring or similar library 
needs. Business, science, technology, biog- 
raphy, art, music, economics, statistics, 
pictures, periodicals, reports—in fact every 
subject in any form is to be included. All 
libraries are requested, therefore, to list 
any or all of such indexes in their libraries 
on 3” x §” slips, according to the sample 
below. 

The committee will appreciate coopera- 
tion in this professional project and thinks 
that libraries will find the completed com- 
pilation useful. Please mail the slips to 
the following address as soon as conven- 
iently possible: Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, 
chairman, J.M.R.T. National “Local In- 
dexes’”’ Committee, 915 S. Arden Dr., El 
Monte, Calif. 

(Please type and if possible leave space 
at the top of slip for subject heading. ) 


TITLE: Index to biographies of scientists 

FORM: On cards 

ARRANGEMENT: Alphabetical by subject 

SCOPE: Books, periodicals 

SIZE: 150 entries 

ADDITIONS: Made frequently (seldom, 
etc.) 

USE: Frequently (seldom, etc.) 

NAME AND ADDRESS OF LIBRARY: 


If large library, please give name of dept. 


Out-of-Prints 


Three of the titles included in the notice 
on pages 273-4 of the 4.L.A. Bulletin 
for April, 1941, can now be reported as 
ones to be reprinted by Liveright Publish- 
ing Corporation. They are French, Best 
Ghost Stories; French, Best Psychic 
Stories; and Wright, Great Modern 
French Stories. 

The Committee on Out-of-Print Books 
Project serves, among other things, as a 
clearing house for information. We are 
starting a new service with this notice, 
which should be helpful to librarians. 
Whenever the amount of information at 
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hand will warrant it we shall draw up a 
list of titles that have been out-of-print 
and which have recently been revived. 
If this continues to seem worthwhile we 
shall gladly go on with it. 

Here is the first batch of such titles: 
Dodd, Mead—G. K. Chesterton, The 
Ballads of the White Horse; Erskine Chil- 
ders, The Riddle of the Sands. Farrar 
& Rinehart—Jose Hernandez, The 
Gaucho: Martin Fierro; Ricardo Guir- 
aldes, Don Segundo Sombra: Shadows 
on the Pampas. Harcourt, Brace—Ewald 


Banse, Germany Prepares for War. 
Harper—Roark Bradford, Ol’ Man 
Adam and His Chillun. Houghton, 


Miffin—John Buchan, Montrose; Ben 
Ames Williams, Splendor. Lippincott— 
Valentina P. Wasson, The Chosen Baby; 
Irene Baird, John. Liveright—Collected 
Poems of H. D. Simon & Schuster— 
Alice Duer Miller, Forsaking All Others; 
George Gershwin’s Song Book. Regular 
edition. 

The titles in the Harbrace Edition 
series, published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, are worth watching. Many 
of those titles are reprints of earlier regu- 
lar editions, now out-of-print. 

LAWRENCE Heyt, Chairman 
Committee on Out-of-Print Books 


Book Week 


A new edition of Gifts for Children’s 
Bookshelves prepared by the Book Evalu- 
ation Committee of the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children will be issued 
by the A.L.A. for the celebration of Book 
Week in 1941. 

Recent Children’s Books, which has 
been issued annually by the A.L.A. for 
the past sixteen years, will be published 
beginning next fall by the National Edu- 
cation Association. It will appear as a 


“Personal Growth” leaflet prepared 
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under the auspices of the Joint Committee 
of the N.E.A. and the A.L.A. 

Fargo’s Activity Book for School Li- 
braries published by the A.L.A. contains 
many suggestions for the observance of 


Book Week. 


Conference on the Air 


RADIO PROGRAMS planned for the con- 
ference will be heard over three major net- 
works and over one important short wave 
station. Since time differs widely from 
one part of the country to the other, it is 
suggested that libraries check locally for 
programs which they may want to hear. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
will devote at least fifteen minutes a day 
to reporting the conference. An interview 
with the Newbery and Caldecott award 
winners will be broadcast in the afternoon 
of Tuesday, June 24. A program on re- 
ligious books will be arranged for Sunday, 
June 22, over WBZ, but this may not be 
carried over a national hookup. Prominent 
people at the conference will be interviewed 
each day. Tentative plans also include a 
foreign broadcast and a library feature on 
a program with a national reputation. 

The Lyman Bryson program, the Peo- 
ple’s Platform, heard on Saturday nights 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
will be broadcast from Boston, with a 
guest librarian. This is one of four regular 
weekly features on CBS’ national program 
which may be devoted to libraries during 
conference week. 

WRUL, a short wave station in Boston, 
will broadcast every day, tentatively at 
10:15-10:30 E.D.S.T. The wave lengths 
are 11.73 and 15.13. Plans include a radio 
visit to the reception following the First 
General Session, and a daily summary of 
the day’s conference news. 

Elizabeth Boudreau, Boston Public Li- 


brary, is in charge of radio arrangements. 
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Brief News of General Interest 


Help for Librarians on National 
Defense 
WITH THE MAy ISSUE of Business Liter- 
ature, the Business Branch of the Public 
34 Commerce St., Newark, 


brings up to date references on national 
defense. 


Library, 


Four bibliographies have been 
issued in December, 1940, and January, 
March, and May, 1941. About 125 ref- 
erences to authoritative and explicit arti- 
cles in financial and industrial periodicals 
have been included. Many bibliographies 
are noted and specific sources of informa- 
tion on government contracts are listed. 
While the different issues of Business 
Literature are usually sold at ten cents 
each, Beatrice Winser, librarian of the 
Newark Public Library, is making these 
When calls 


for defense material are numerous, time 


issues free to other libraries. 


for the examination and selection of eco- 
nomic material as a basis for bibliogra- 
phies is at a premium. ‘The lists are 
offered as time- and labor-saving features 
in the librarian’s national defense pro- 
gram. 


Books and the News 


A SERIES of radio programs which dis- 
cusses and interprets selected book and 
magazine material against a background 
of current events has been prepared by 
the Library of Congress and now is avail- 
able on transcriptions to be distributed 
free to and educational 
groups requesting them for broadcasting 
purposes, Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 


radio stations 


of Congress, announced recently. The 
series, known as “Books and the News,” 
is the first of several groups of broadcasts 
being prepared at the library by the Radio 
Research Project which was established 
there in January. 

This new project, financed by a special 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, is 
engaged in investigating the possible uses 
of radio as a medium by which pertinent 
parts of the record of American culture 
maintained in the Library of Congress 
may be made available more directly to 
the general public, Mr. MacLeish said. 
A staff of experienced radio writers and 
technicians assigned to the project are en- 
gaged in research, the writing of scripts, 
and the production of transcribed pro- 
grams for both experimental and broad- 
Philip Cohen, formerly 
the U.S. 
Office of Education, is chief of the project. 


casting purposes. 
radio production director of 


Each program in the “Books and the 
News” series, according to Mr. MacLeish, 
is complete in itself, presenting a well- 
rounded analysis of its topic in addition to 
outlining a reading list which Library of 
Congress bibliographers have prepared. 
The library will distribute these lists free 
to those persons who request them by 
subject after hearing the broadcasts. Pro- 
grams on six different topics now are 
available. 

The transcription of the programs of 
the Radio Research Project has been made 
possible by the installation in the library 
of phonoduplication equipment and three 
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sound-proof studios provided by an earlier 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 


New York. 


Latin American Microfilm Project 


BooKs AND DOCUMENTS dealing with 
the early civilization of Latin America, are 
being copied on microfilm under a special 
project now under way at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence. 

The project, made possible by a grant 
of $35,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, represents a part of the nation-wide 
movement to develop closer relationships 
with Latin America through a greater 
understanding of its history, its culture, 
and its people. 

All of the material to be microfilmed 
during the next three years in the archives 
of libraries in South America, Central 
America, and Mexico will be added to 
the original material on Latin America 
now housed in the John Carter Brown 
and John Hay libraries at the university. 


Library Television Program 

THE FIRST LIBRARY TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAM was presented on April 9 when the 
New York Public Library’s film “Read- 
ing by Sound and Touch” was trans- 
mitted by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany as one of a series of experimental 
programs. 

Appearing on the program to introduce 
the film were Lucy A. Goldthwaite, li- 
brarian for the blind, and Gretchen J. 
Garrison, in charge of public relations 
for the circulation department of the li- 
brary, who made arrangements for the 
television show. 

“Reading by Sound and Touch’ pic- 
tures the work of the Library for the 
Blind at 137 W. 25th St. During the 


television program, the announcer and 
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Miss Goldthwaite conducted an informal 
conversation bringing out various aspects 
of the library’s service to the blind. 


New Storytelling List 


FROM THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
more comes a fine new list of stories for 
storytelling. It is called Stories to Tell; 
Selected Stories and Poems with Annota- 
tions (25¢). 


Van Wert County Scrapbook 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST to small libraries 
is a new publicity scrapbook which has 
just arrived at A.L.A. Headquarters. It 
is a record of what the Brumback Library 
of Van Wert County, Ohio, did in 1939, 
as reported in newspaper clippings. Small 
libraries wishing to look at their own 
newspaper coverage objectively may bor- 
row the Van Wert scrapbook for 
comparison on payment of cost of trans- 
portation. Address requests to tHe Public 
Relations Assistant, A.L.A. Headquarters, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Radio Scripts 

RADIO scRIPTS at A.L.A. Headquarters, 
in the public relations office, have been re- 
vised and classified, and are now available 
for loan on payment of transportation. 
The scripts may be adapted for local use, 
or used as models for similar programs. A 
list of scripts on file may be obtained by 
writing the Public Relations Assistant, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


National Health Library 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH LIBRARY for 
the use of members of the National Health 
Council and of individual supporting 
members has many services in the field of 
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health to offer to libraries. It has many 
specialized functions, and provides mem- 
bers with bibliographies, book 
advisory service, and other aids. 


lists, 
Anyone 
interested in becoming a supporting mem- 
ber, price $10 a year, may write to the 
National Health Library, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


List of Subject Headings 


Selected List of Subject Headings Used 
in the Social Security Library has just 
been issued by the Social Security Board, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C. The list covers all phases of social 
security and related social welfare fields, 
with definitions and cross references. A 
limited number of copies available for free 
distribution to libraries can be secured by 
writing to the above address. 


Time Out 


AMONG THE MANY LISTS produced with 
the assistance of the W.P.A. at the 
Queens Borough Public Library is its an- 
nual list on pleasurable reading on varied 
subjects, Time Out. Copies of the list 
can be secured from the Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., for one 


and one half cents apiece. 


New Frontiers 


New Frontiers in Librarianship, the 
publication of the proceedings at the De- 
cember meeting of the Association of 
American Library Schools and the Board 
of Education for Librarianship in honor 
of the University of Chicago and the 
Graduate Library School, is now in print. 


The Museum in Education 


OVER TWENTY AMERICAN ART MU- 
SEUMS will participate in an exhibition 
opening at the Boston Museum of Fine 
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Arts in June. The exhibition is being 
arranged in recognition of the annual 
conventions of the American Library As- 
sociation and the National Education As- 
sociation. The services of museums with 
special reference to the work in libraries 
and schools will be fully illustrated. 

One section of the exhibition will com- 
prise a reference collection of reproduc- 
tions, teaching pamphlets, illustrations, 
etc., which may be purchased from mu- 
seums. There will also be included a 
reference shelf of leaflets, pamphlets, 
articles, charts, and sample work sheets 
from museums throughout the country. 


“Know Your Library” Slides 


THE VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
of Detroit has a set of fifty slides on the 
development of libraries and methods of 
school library administration called 
“Know Your Library,” which can be 
shipped to libraries with no cost except 
express charges. For further information 
communicate with Mrs. R. G. Keith, 
Condon Intermediate School, 1314 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit. 


Chicago Library Council 


A METROPOLITAN LIBRARY COUNCIL for 
the Chicago area has been organized, under 
the sponsorship of the Chicago Library 
Club. Its twenty-five members represent 
all types of libraries in an area comprising 
five counties in Illinois and one in Indi- 
ana. Its object, according to the consti- 
tution is channel for 
voluntary cooperation of the libraries of 
the area looking toward more effective 
service, and to promote a coordinated plan 
for service to parts of the area now with- 
out libraries.” 


“to provide a 


The first meeting on April 17 was called 
by Julia Wright Merrill, as chairman of 
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the committee of the club which made 
plans and drafted a constitution. 

Officers, elected May 15, are: chairman, 
Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public Library; 
vice-chairman, Ida F. Wright, Evanston 
Public Library ; secretary, Nell Steele, Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology; treasurer, 
William Soika, Peoples Gas, Light and 
Coke Company. 


Publicity Packet 


LIBRARIES interested in publicity cam- 
paigns may want to borrow a packet on 
the Minnesota State-Wide W.P.A. Li- 
brary Demonstration Project now being 
conducted under the direction of Lee F. 
Zimmerman, director of the Library Di- 
vision of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Minnesota is urging library extension 
into unserved rural communities, and part 
of their effort has been a planned publicity 
campaign. ‘The packet contains several 
examples of eleven different types of pub- 
licity used. It may be borrowed from the 
Public Relations Assistant, A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
on payment of cost of transportation. 


Youth Serving Organizations 


TO FILL A NEED long apparent in the 
field of youth work, the American Youth 
Commission has just issued a descriptive 
directory, Youth Serving Organizations. 
It is edited by Dr. M. M. Chambers, and 
contains a comprehensive survey of the 
structures, aims, and activities of 320 or- 
ganizations operating at a national level, 
composed either of youth, or of adults 
whose programs serve the needs of youth. 
It can be bought from the American 
Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., for $2.50. 
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Playback Machines 


DOES YOUR LIBRARY—public, college, 
or school—have or have access to a play- 
back machine which can be used for play- 
ing transcriptions and which runs 334 
revolutions per minute? The usual phono- 
graph runs at 78 R.P.M. 

An increasing number of recordings 
are available for library use and we 
should like to know how many libraries 
would like information about them. We 
have had requests for the names of libraries 
which have playback machines and which 
would be interested in experimenting with 
the use of transcriptions. Please write 
to John Chancellor or Mildred Batchelder 
at A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


L. C. Bibliographies 

THE DIVISION OF BIBLIOGRAPHY of the 
Library of Congress is preparing bibliogra- 
phies on defense subjects. The following 
subjects have been issued thus far and are 
available in limited quantities to libraries: 
Camouflage, Compulsory Military Train- 
ing, A List of References on Priorities, 
Safety at Sea, and Western Hemisphere 
Defense. Lists of books on the elementary 
level on these subjects are also available: 
aeronautics, automobiles, blueprint read- 
ing, blacksmithing and forging, electricity, 
engines, foundry work, machine-shop prac- 
tice, mechanical drawing, plastic workers, 
pattern making, sheet-metal work, radio, 
shipbuilding and fitting, shop mathematics, 
toolmaking and die design, watchmaking 
and repairing, welding, and woodworking. 


Choosing Books for Schools 
Choosing and Buying Books for School 

Libraries, by Oscar McPherson, librarian 

at the Lawrenceville School for Boys, is 
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the latest leaflet prepared for the Joint 
Committee of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. 
The leaflet discusses the problems and 
good practices in selecting and purchasing 
school library books. Requests for copies 
of the leaflet for use at educational meet- 
ings or for single copies should be sent 
to the School and Children’s Library Divi- 
sion at A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Posters 

A SET OF SIX POSTERS on Americana, 
Sports, Religion in Our Times, Adven- 
ture, History, and The Outdoors Beckons 
has just been printed by H. W. Wilson. 
The posters were designed by Norman 
Kent and Ralph Avery, and come in two 
sizes, 14” x 18” and 84” x 11”. A set 
of either size can be bought from the H. 
W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Ave., New York City, for $1. 


Books about the Negro 

THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND has co- 
operated with the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education in the revision and 
publication of The Negro: A Selected List 
for School Libraries of Books by or about 
the Negro in Africa and America. Copies 
may be obtained on request to the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., Chi- 


cago. 


Pamphlet of the Month 
AS ITS APRIL selection, the Pamphlet 
of the Month Club sent its members Fern 


Long’s New World Order. This pam- 
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phlet appeared originally as an article in 
the 4.L.A4. Booklist, and was reprinted 
as one of the emergency publications of 
the A.L.A. Common Sense magazine op- 
erates the Pamphlet of the Month Club. 


Cooper Union Forums 


FORUMS INTERPRETING the social and 
historical background of the world today 
were far more popular than those dealing 
with current events at the free public 
forum of Cooper Union, New York City, 
during the 1940-41 season just ended. 
The total attendance was 75,386, the 
greatest number since the forum was estab- 
lished by Peter Cooper in 1868, Prof. 
Houston Peterson, head of the division of 
social philosophy, reports. 

The “Ideas and Ideals” lectures, given 
on Sunday evenings and comprising discus- 
sions on social and philosophical problems, 
attracted 33,226 persons. The Friday 
evening lectures on “The Muses and 
the Furies,” dealing principally with art, 
drama, and poetry, drew 21,364, while 
the Tuesday evening current events pro- 
gram, “The Turn of Events,” was heard 
by 20,796. 

The Cooper Union Library has played 
an active part in the forum program. At 
the beginning of the season a list of sup- 
plementary reading for each lecture was 
prepared and incorporated in the printed 
program, the books were kept on reserve 
throughout the year, and book displays 
and exhibits were maintained both in the 


library and in the lobby of the Great Hall. 

















THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Exclusion from the Mails 
TO THE EDITOR: 


May I call your attention to the enclosed 
correspondence relating to a matter of con- 
siderable importance to American libraries. 

The point at issue here is not the exclu- 
sion of foreign propaganda prints from the 
mails. What we are concerned with is the 
possibility that printed matter may be ex- 
cluded under the provisions of Section 600, 
Postal Laws and Regulations of 1932 which 
does not violate that act. The decision to 
bar a particular publication may rest with 
minor postal officials and no appeal is pos- 
sible in view of the fact that the evidence 
is destroyed. 

NATHAN VAN PatTEN, Director 
Stanford University Libraries 


TO THE POSTMASTER GENERAL: 


The various libraries of Stanford Uni- 
versity, particularly the Stanford Univer- 
sity Library, the Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, and the Lane Medi- 
cal Library have failed to receive during the 
last three months many issues of Russian 
and Japanese newspapers and journals for 
which they subscribe. There has also been 
a marked decrease in the arrival of books 
and pamphlets of Russian and Japanese 
origin. 

Certain information which has come to 
my attention suggests the possibility that 
some of this material may have been either 
destroyed or confiscated by postal or cus- 
toms officials at Pacific ports of entry. 

If this is to any extent true may I re- 
spectfully call your attention to the fact 
that such action strikes at the fundamental 
Structure of American research libraries 
and is detrimental to the best interests both 
of the United States government and Ameri- 
can scholarship. 


We are attempting to build up in our h 
braries comprehensive collections which are 
freely available to representatives of the 
United States government and to reputable 
scholars. These collections must be formed 
now, they cannot be formed later. The 
confiscation of issues of newspapers and 
journals breaks the continuity of our files 
and causes an irretrievable loss. Ephemeral 
printed propaganda which is of considerable 
value to us at this time, when destroyed 
may never be again available. There would 
seem to be no reason why such material 
should not be admitted when addressed to 
libraries particularly in view of the fact 
that officers of the government now fre- 
quently resort to libraries for material of 
this kind. 

If there is to be any destruction or con- 
fiscation of printed matter of foreign origin 
addressed to American libraries, I hope that 
in each instance there may be a reasoned 
judicial determination of the merits of the 
particular case rather than a casual de- 
struction of valuable material by minor off- 
cials who lack the proper training and ex- 
perience to make decisions in vital matters of 
this kind. 


NATHAN VAN PATTEN 


MY DEAR MR. VAN PATTEN: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th 
instant with respect to the destruction by 
this Department of certain nonmailable 
foreign propaganda prints at port-of-entry 
post offices, and I note your statement that 
this action has broken the continuity of your 
files of Russian and Japanese newspapers 
and journals, causing you an irretrievable 
loss. 

In reply I beg to advise you that foreign 
propaganda prints mailed by persons in 
foreign countries who have not registered 
with the State Department under the For- 
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eign Agent Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended, are being excluded from the mails 
under the provisions of Section 600, Postal 
Laws and Regulations of 1932, which is 
18 U.S. Code 343, as interpreted by an opin- 
ion of the Attorney General of the United 
States rendered to me under date of Decem- 
ber 10, 1940. 

I know of no legal matter in which such 
nonmailable prints can be delivered to you in 
order that the continuity of your files may 
not be broken. The law as interpreted by 
the Attorney General renders such matter 
nonmailable and provides that it “shall not 
be conveyed in the mails or delivered from 
any post office or by any letter carrier.” 

Frank A. WALKER, Postmaster General 


TO THE POSTMASTER GENERAL: 


In acknowledging your letter of April 16, 
1941, may I make the following comment: 

It seems unlikely that any American li- 
brarian will protest against the exclusion 
of foreign propaganda prints excluded from 
the mails under the provision of Section 600, 
Postal Laws and Regulations of 1932, which 
is 18 U.S. Code 343. 

I feel bound, however, to protest against 
the exclusion of printed matter originating in 
foreign countries upon an assumption that 
such printed matter violates the above men- 
tioned law. There is certainly a possibility 
that printed matter which does not violate 
this law may be so excluded under it. It is 
equally obvious that the admissibility of a 
certain piece of printed matter cannot be 
submitted to the courts for determination 
when the evidence has been destroyed. 

The existing situation would suggest the 
danger that all printed matter of foreign 
origin might be barred from the United 
States under conditions which would permit 
no appeal against such action. 

We are particularly concerned about our 
failure to receive numerous Russian and 
Japanese medical journals to which we sub- 
scribe. Certainly these are in no way 
propaganda prints. There is no way in 
which we can determine whether or not 
these missing journals have been destroyed 
at the port of entry. 

NATHAN VAN PATTEN 


MY DEAR MR. VAN PATTEN: 


The Postmaster General has requested 
me to reply to your letter of the 21st ultimo 
with further reference to the exclusion from 
the mail of foreign propaganda prints. It 
is noted that you are particularly concerned 
about the failure to receive numerous Rus- 
sian and Japanese medical journals to which 
you subscribe. 

You are advised that matter of a scientific, 
financial, artistic, academic, scholastic, or 
bona fide religious character and that deal- 
ing with mercantile or other activities in 
furtherance of bona fide trade or commerce 
is not being delayed or in any way inter- 
fered with. Only foreign propaganda prints 
are being excluded from the mails. 


W. E. KELty, Acting Solicitor 
Wants and Offers 


B. F. Jones Memorial Library, Aliquippa 
(Pa.), Susan Himmelwright, librarian, of- 
fers for sale some issues of Chemical Ab- 
stracts, 1929; Fortune, 1935-40; Illustrated 
London News, 1925-32; Life, 1937-40; New 
York Times, 1930; New York Times Index, 
1930. Further information on request. 

Teachers College Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Eleanor M. Witmer, librarian, of- 
fers the following items for sale: 4 merican 
Machinist, v. 19-34, 1896-1905, 16 vols. in 
31, $35; Engineering Magazine, v. 4-46, 
1892-1914, 43 vols., $45; Outlook, v. 90-137, 
1908-24, lacks v. 130, 132, 135-36, 44 vols., 
$35. Prices all f.o.b. New York. 

The Utah State Agricultural College Li- 
brary, Logan, Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, li- 
brarian, offers for sale or exchange the fol- 
lowing items: Harvard University. Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory. Contributions, 
v. I-12, 1903-15; Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den. Report, 1890-1909; American Forests 
and Forest Life, v. 35-36, 1929-30; Educa- 
tional Record, v. 14-15, 1933-34; Juvenile 
Instructor, v. 6, 8-10, 12-17, 24-25, 28-29, 
39, 41, 1871-1906 (bound); Utah Farmer, 
v. 10-12, 1913-15 (bound). 

The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, Etheldred Ab- 
bot, librarian, offer for sale or exchange the 
following: The Craftsman, v. 1-5, 1901-04 
(original covers slightly worn). 











